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WASHINGTON 


Hyatt is on America’s 
most historic hill. 

Join history in the making on Capitol Hill. 
'Walk to legislative offices and association 
headquarters. Explore the city's historic 
sites. Minutes to National Airport. 
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CAPTURE THE SPIRITsm WORLDWIDE 

HyattQhotels 


BOSTON 

The best views are 
at Hyatt Regency Cambridge. 
Discover a pyramid designed hotel 
along the banks of the Charles River. 
Explore Boston, historic universities. 
Walk famous Freedom Trail. 


CHICAGO CHARE 

There’s more than the 
airport at Hyatt Regency O’Hare. 

Rise in glass elevators to the 
revolving rooftop Polaris® Lounge. Dine 
elegantly at Hugo's® Refresh in the 
year-round pool and sauna. 


CHERRY HILL 

Philadelphia’s suburban resort is at Hyatt. 

Take in views of the Cooper River and 
Philadelphia's skyline. Bike.jog, 
swim, sail, play tennis. Savor 
gourmet dining at Hugo's.® 


The splendor of natural greenery is a special touch of Hyatt? 

For reservations at 83 hotels worldwide call your travel planner or 800 228 9000. 










All Aboard Amtrak 



A Message from the President 
of the National Railroad Passenger Corporation 


Public transportation is the key to Americans being able to live in an energy-con¬ 
scious world. Amtrak®*, as the nation’s rail passenger system, is an important part 
of public transportation. 

Thanks to the commitment of the Congress and the Federal Government, pas¬ 
senger trains are being rebuilt, redesigned and reengineered to play a crucial part in 
transportation’s future. 

Within the next year—Amtrak’s tenth—our trains throughout the nation will 
consist of brand-new or totally rebuilt cars; tracks and stations are being rebuilt, and 
in the Northeast, from Boston to Washington, a modern high-speed railroad is emerg¬ 
ing to rank with the finest in the world. 

For its part, Amtrak is dedicated to providing its growing number of passengers 
with safe, convenient and reliable downtown-to-downtown service. We have em¬ 
barked on a program of steady improvements—improvements to our tracks, our 
stations, our equipment, our on-board services and our reservations and ticketing 
system. 

Another new service we are happy to introduce is Amtrak’s Express magazine. 
Included in its mix of general-interest articles and columns will be features of special 
interest to train passengers, such as travel packages available through Amtrak, an 
Amtrak route map, information about train travel and even a section spotlighting the 
literature and lore of trains. Express will be distributed at first in the Northeast 
Corridor, but it will soon be available on all Amtrak trains. 

Our commitment is to service. While all these improvements will not happen as 
quickly as we might wish, they will happen as long as the public supports rail pas¬ 
senger service and as long as Amtrak is sensitive to the needs of its passengers. 



* Registered service mark of the National Railroad Passenger Corporation (Amtrak). 
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Pl Special Arrangement for Collector s of Gold 

The Krugerrand 



Solid 22-Karat Gold—$22 


The famous Krugerrand, symbol of gold’s 
elegance, beauty and value 1 In today’s gold 
market, the Krugerrand is the most popular 
gold coin of our time because it contains 
one ounce of fine gold; in fact on September 
5, 1 980 the First National Bank of Chicago 
wasselling thefamous Krugerrand for $731. 

Now, you have the rarg opportunity to 
possess a Solid 22-Karat Gold Miniature 
Krugerrand available exclusively through 
the Columbia Mint for the special price of 
$22. if you act by February 15, 1981. 

AN EXQUISITELY DETAILED MINIATURE 

Individually die-struck by mastercraftsmen, 
each miniature captures the full three di¬ 
mensional relief of the full sized coin. Each 
brilliant uncirculated 22-Karat gold piece 
has the likeness of Stephanus Johannes 
Kruger, the late 19th century President of 
South Africa on one side, and the distinctive 
depiction of the Springbok, the small African 
antelope on the reverse side. 

Each solid 22-Karat Gold Piece is presented 
to you in a specially designed collector’s 
case, accompanied byan individually numbered 
Certificate of Authenticity and a historical 
account of the Krugerrand. It’s a golden 
treasure to be cherished for years to come- 
and the ideal gift for every occasion. A 
stunning solid 14-Karat Gold Frame for your 
miniature gold piece is also available. 


AVAILABLE FOR A LIMITED TIME! 

Due to the constant fluctuation in the 
price of gold on the world market, our low 
price for these stunning Solid 22-Karat Gold 
Miniature Krugerrands can be guaranteed 
only until Feb. 15, 1981. In addition we must 
set a strict order limit of five coins per order. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

We are so sure that you 
will bethrilled withthework¬ 
manship and value of your 
Solid 22-Karat Gold Minia¬ 
ture Krugerrand that we 
offer it toyouwith a guarantee 
of satisfaction. 

You may returnthecoins(s) 
within thirty (30) days in the 
original collector’s case with 
the Certificate of Authenticity 
for full refund of your purchase 
price (except postage and 
handling, of course) no 
questions asked. 

Obviously, we anticipate unusually heavy 
demand for these exquisite Solid 22-Karat 
Gold Miniature Krugerrands and we will fill 
orders strictly on a first-come, first-served 
basis. To avoid disappointment or delay, 
you are urged to place your order now as 
thisspecial price of $22 is guaranteed only 
until February 1 5, 1 981 



Now Wear Your 
Miniature Gold 
Piece in a 
Solid 14 Kt. 
Gold Frame. 



VALID ONLY UNTIL FEB. 15, 1981 


Actual 

Size 


For faster service, 

credit card charge orders 

may call FREE-24 hours a day. 

800 - 228-5000 


The Columbia Mint, Inc. 814 

905 Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006 

Please send me_limit (5) Solid 22 Karat Gold Miniature Krugerrands at $22 

each plus $1. each for postage and handling. Please include_14 Kt. Gold 

Frame(s) at $1 5. each plus $1. each for postage and handling. If I am not satisfied I may 
return my order within 30 days for a full refund. 

□ I am enclosing my remittance for $_or 

□ Charge $_to my □ Mastercard □ VISA □ American Express 

Card Number_Exp._ 

l Signature 

' Name_ 

_State_Zip_ 

Please allow 4-6 weeks for delivery 


I 

I Address 

I City_ 

c 1981 The Columbia Mint 
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"Does work pile up 
at the office when 
you’re traveling?” 



"Do you forget 
good ideas from 
one day to the next?” 



"Do you scribble 
notes that nobody 
canread?” 


"Stop playing catch-up and start getting ahead 
with Lanier’s Vest Pocket Secretary,” 

-Arnold Palmer 



178 FA1 


When you’re traveling, Lanier’s Vest 
Pocket Secretary travels with you. Letters, 
memos, reports and instructions for your 
secretary get done on the plane, in the car, 
in a hotel room. So work doesn’t stop when 
you’re on the go. 

To remember ideas, the Vest Pocket 
Secretary is perfect. Small enough to fit in 
the palm of your hand, it works with one 
button. You can get ideas down as fast as 
you get them. 

When you need to take notes, the Vest 
Pocket Secretary is faster and easier than 
writing things down. Clearer, too. You don’t 
have to figure out what your notes mean. 
Your secretary doesn’t have to read your 
handwriting. 

Start getting ahead of paperwork right 
now. Mail in the postpaid card. Or call 
Jennifer Scott toll-free at (800) 241-1706. 
In Georgia, call (404) 321-1244, collect. 


I want to get ahead of paperwork. 


Name 

Title 


Company 

Phone 


Business Address 

City 


County 

State 

Zip 


Mail to: Lanier Business Products, Inc. 

1700 Chantilly Drive N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 30324 

® 


Get a lot more done in a lot less time. 

International offices in: Australia • Belgium • Canada* Denmark* England 
Finland • France• Germany • Ireland• Mexico • Netherlands* New Zealand 
Norway • Puerto Rico • South Africa • Spain • Sweden • Switzerland 


See Post-paid Lanier Card in the 
Reader Service Section 










Features 


Old King Sol 

By Dennis Meredith 
Scientists are finding that our 
“smiling sun” is capable of enor¬ 
mous outbursts—with profound 
effects for Planet Earth.18 

The Pasta Passion 

By Judith Dan 

Americans have “discovered” an 
old favorite—in all its tempting 
varieties.26 

The Sweet Spot in Time 

By John Jerome 

In athletic competition, mind and 
body often create transcendent 
moments of perfection.32 

Window on the West 

Albert Bierstadt’s nineteenth- 
century landscapes built a ro¬ 
mantic bridge between a young 
nation and its new frontier.40 

High on Vermont 

By Paul Robbins 

Village charms and vertical chal¬ 
lenges have kept generations of 
skiers hooked on the Green 
Mountains.42 

A Car Is Born 

By Gary Witzenberg 
Former General Motors wun- 
derkind John DeLorean—and the 
two great loves of his life—are 
making waves on both sides of 
the Atlantic.48 
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A Vermont 
ski scene 
by John Casado 
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By train across America—a 
thoughtful view.55 
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Sales 

Assistants. 



solution for all your 
sales application needs. 

TI is dedicated to producing 
quality, innovative products like the 
Silent 700 Portable Data Terminals. 
And TI’s hundreds of thousands of 
data terminals shipped worldwide 
are backed by the technology and 
reliability that come from 50 years 
of experience. 

Supporting TPs data terminals 
is the technical expertise of our 
factory-trained sales and service 
representatives, and TI-CARE\ our 
nationwide automated service dis¬ 
patching and field service manage¬ 
ment information system. 

For more information on how 
TI’s Family of Portable Data Terminals 
could improve your sales productivity, 
contact the TI sales office nearest 
you, or write Texas Instruments 
Incorporated, P.O. Box 1444, 

M/S 7884, Houston, Texas 77001, 
or phone (713) 373-1050. 

In Europe, write 
Texas Instruments, 

M/S 74, B.P. 5, 

Villeneuve-Loubet, 

06270, France. 


Sales Managers are 
sold on TI’s Portable 
Data Terminals. 


When it comes to 
reducing costs and 
improving sales pro¬ 
ductivity, TPs Portable Data 
Terminals can help fill the quotas. 
That’s because TPs Silent 700* 
Models 745, 765, 785 and 787 
Portable Data Terminals are 
designed to help salesmen work 
smarter, not harder. 

TPs family of portables are ideal 
for on-site sales demonstrations. 
Using the Model 745, 765 
or 785’s built-in acoustic 
coupler or the 787’s direct- 
connect internal modem 
connected to a standard 
telephone line, salesmen 
can access information on 
the spot for more profes¬ 
sional and innovative 
presentations. They can 
show their product selection, pro¬ 
vide pricing information, analyze 
cost of ownership and even give 
competitive overviews. And vir¬ 
tually silent thermal printing at 
30 or 120 characters-per-second 
keeps things quiet while closing 
the sale quickly. 




For entering orders 
instantly, these lightweight traveling 
companions put the needed infor¬ 
mation close at hand. For instance, 
part number information can be 
entered into the host computer and 
within seconds salesmen can receive 
hardcopy printouts of inventory 
status. When salesmen use the 765 
with its built-in nonvolatile bubble 
memory, order entry information 
can be retained for future reference 
even after the power is turned off. 
These compact portables can also 
double as electronic mail carriers 
to increase communications and 
response times between the sales 
force and the home office. 

By using TPs Portable Data 
Terminals, sales managers across 
the country have found they can 
increase sales productivity levels 
and customer service, reduce order 
processing costs and improve turn¬ 
around time. That’s why TPs reliable 
portables are the lightweight 


•Trademark of Texas Instruments ^Service Mark of Texas Instruments Copyright © 1980, Texas Instruments Incorporated 


Texas Instruments 


INCORPORATED 










For pleasure... or 
business that's pleasure 





Planning a family vacation? Or maybe 
you're looking for a meeting site to 
offer outstanding conference facilities 
ond social amenities! There ore more 
than 200 Hilton hotels ond inns in 
more than 150 cities coast to coost! 

All ore reody to serve up the things to 
moke your trip memorable ... 
whether it's for pleasure ... or 
business with pleasure. 

Hilton features large pools, exciting 
entertainment and dandng, 
comfortable rooms, ond meeting 
accommodations that suit your 
requirements. And when you visit a 
Hilton, chances are you’ll find exciting 
activities such as golf, tennis, ond the 
sightseeing attractions that make 
Hilton's cities most desirable ... right 
ot your doorstep. 

And Hilton, throughout the world, 
offers on easy, fast, ond personalized 
reservation network - Hilton 
Reservation Service. 




JLThere’s no place like Hilton. 


For information and reservations, call your local Hilton Reservation Service Office 
(consult your white pages), or your travel agent. 










X There’s no place like Hilton... Everywhere! 


Akim Ohio 

Hilton Inn 

Quaker Square Hilton 
Albany, New York 
Albany Hilton 
Albuquerque New Mexico 
Hilton Inn 
Amarillo. Texas 
Airport Hilton Inn 
Anchorage, Alaska 
Anchorage Westward Hilton 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Briarwood Hilton 
Asheville, North Carolina 
Great Smokies Hilton Resort 
and Conference Center 
Atlanta. Georgia 
Atlanta Airport Hilton 
Atlanta Hilton 

Northwest Atlanta Hilton Inn 
Northlake Hilton Inn 
Augusta. Georgia 
Augusta Hilton 
Aurora, Illinois 
Hilton Inn 
Austin, Texas 
Hilton Inn 

Bakersfield. California 
Hilton Inn 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Baltimore Hilton 
Hilton Inn (Pikesville) 

Bangor, Maine 
Airport Hilton Inn 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Baton Rouge Hilton 
Bellaire. Michigan 
Hilton Shanty Creek 
Biloxi, Mississippi 
Biloxi Hilton 
Birmingham. Alabama 
Birmingham Hilton 
Bossier City, Louisiana 
Hilton Inn (Shreveport) 

Boston, Massachusetts 
Hilton at Colonial (Wakefield) 
Hilton Inn (Natick) 

Logan Airport Hilton 
Buffalo, New York 
Buffalo Hilton 
Casper. Wyoming 
Hilton Inn 

Chattanooga. Tennessee 

Choo Choo Hilton Inn 
Chicago, Illinois 
Arlington Park Hilton 
Conrad Hilton 

Hilton Inn (Lisle/Naperville) 
Hyde Park Hilton 
North Shore Hilton (Skokie) 
O’Hare Hilton 
Palmer House 
Cincinnati. Ohio 
Hilton Inn (Sharonviile) 
Netherland Hilton 
Terrace Hilton 
Clearwater Beach, Florida 
Hilton Inn 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Airport Hilton Inn 
Hilton South (Independence) 
Colorado Springs. Colorado 
Hilton Inn 

Columbus, Mississippi 
Hilton Inn 
Columbus. Ohio 
Hilton Inn East 
Hilton Inn North 
Corning, New York 
Hilton Inn 

Corpus Chrlsti, Texas 
Airport Hilton Inn 
Dallas, Texas 
Dallas Hilton 
Dallas Hilton Inn 
Hilton LBJ 
Danbury, Connecticut 
Hilton Inn 

Daytona Beach, Florida 
Daytona Hilton 
Denver, Colorado 

Airport Hilton Inn 
Denver Hilton 
Hilton Inn South 


Des Moines. Iowa 
Airport Hilton Inn 
Hilton West 
Detroit Michigan 
Airport Hilton Inn 
Northfield Hilton 
Plymouth Hilton Inn 
Troy Hilton Inn 
Ourham, North Carolina 
Hilton Inn 
El Paso, Texas 
Airport Hilton Inn 
Fort Lauderdale. Florida 
Fort Lauderdale 
Beach Hilton Inn 
Hilton Inn & Conference 
Center at Inverrary 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Airport Hilton Inn 
Fort Worth. Texas 
Fort Worth Hilton 
Fresno, California 
Fresno Hilton 
GainSsvilie. Florida 
Gainesville Hilton 
Garden City, Kansas 
Hilton Inn 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Airport Hilton Inn 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
Airport Hilton Inn 
Hilton Inn 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Hilton Hawaiian Village 
Houston. Texas 
Airport Hilton Inn 
and Conference Center 
Brookhollow Hilton Inn 
Hilton Southwest 
Hilton Inn West 
Shamrock Hilton 
Westchase Hilton 
Huntington. New York 
Huntington Hilton 
(Long Island) 

Huntsville, Alabama 
Huntsville Hilton 
Indianapolis. Indiana 
Airport Hilton Inn 
Indianapolis Hilton 
Jackson. Mississippi 
Jackson Hilton 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Jacksonville Hilton 
Jekyll Island. Georgia 
Hilton Inn 

Junction City, Kansas 
Hilton Inn 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Hilton Inn 

Kansas City. Missouri 
Hilton Airport Plaza Inn 
Hilton Plaza Inn 
Kona, Hawaii 
Kona Hilton 
Beach & Tennis Resort 
Lake Jackson, Texas 
Brazosport Hilton Inn 
Lake Placid, New York 
Lake Placid Hilton 
Lakeland, Florida 
Hilton Inn 
Lansing. Michigan 
Hilton Inn 
Laredo, Texas 
Hilton Inn 
Las Vegas. Nevada 
Flamingo Hilton & Tower 
Las Vegas Hilton 
Lexington, Kentucky 
Hilton Inn 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Lincoln Hilton 
Little Rock. Arkansas 
Hilton Inn 

Long Beach. California 

Queensway Bay Hilton 

Longboat Key. Florida 

Hilton Inn 

Los Angeles, California 

Beverly Hilton 
Los Angeles Hilton 
Pasadena Hilton 
University Hilton (USC) 

Valley Hilton (Sherman Oaks) 


Louisville. Kentucky 
Hilton Inn (Jeffersonville, IN) 
Lubbock, Texas 
Hilton Inn 
Lynchburg. Virginia 
Hilton Inn 
McAllen. Texas 
Airport Hilton Inn 
Memphis. Tennessee 
Airport Hilton Inn 
Merrimack, New Hampshire 
Hilton at Merrimack 
Miami Beach, Florida 
Fontainebleau Hilton 
Midland. Texas 
Midland Hilton 
Milwaukee. Wisconsin 
Hilton Inn 

Minneapolis. Minnesota 
Hilton Inn 
Mobile, Alabama 
Mobile Hilton 
Monterey, California 
Hilton Inn Resort 
Mount Laurel. New Jersey 
Mount Laurel Hilton 
Myrtle Beach. South Carolina 
Myrtle Beach Hilton 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Airport Hilton Inn 
Newark. New Jersey 
Hilton Gateway 
New Orleans. Louisiana 
New Orleans Airport Hilton 
New Orleans Hilton 
Newport Oregon 
Agate Beach Hilton 
New York. New York 
Airport Hilton Inn (JFK) 

New York Hilton 

Rye Town Hilton (Port Chester) 

Tarrytown Hilton (Tarrytown) 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Northampton. Massachusetts 

Hilton Inn 

Oakland. California 

Oakland Airport Hilton 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Airport Hilton Inn West 

Hilton Inn Northwest 

Orlando. Florida 

Hilton Inn Florida Center 

Hilton Inn Gateway 

Hilton Inn West 

Oxnard, California 

Hilton Inn 


Palm Beach. Florida 

Hilton Inn Of The Palm Beaches 
On Singer Island (Riviera Beach) 
Jupiter Beach Hilton 
Palm Beach Hilton 
Palm Springs. California 
Hilton Riviera 
Philadelphia. Pennsylvania 
Hilton Hotel of Philadelphia 
Hilton Inn Northeast (Trevose) 
Stadium Hilton Inn 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Airport Hilton Inn 
Hilton Inn - Meadow Lands 
(Washington) 

Pittsburgh Hilton 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
Berkshire Hilton Inn 
Pocatello, Idaho 
Hilton Inn 
Portland. Oregon 
Portland Hilton 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Hilton Inn 

Rochester, New York 
Hilton Inn on the Campus 
Rock Springs. Wyoming 
Hilton Inn 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Airport Hilton Inn 
Bel Air Hilton 

St, Petersburg Beach, Florida 

Hilton Inn 

Salina, Kansas 

Hilton Inn 

Salt Lake City. Utah 

Airport Hilton Inn 

Salt Lake Hilton 

San Antonio, Texas 

Hilton Palacio Del Rio 

San Bernardino, California 

San Bernardino Hilton 

San Oiego. California 

San Diego Hilton 

San Francisco. California 

San Francisco Airport Hilton 

San Francisco Hilton & Tower 

Santa Fe. New Mexico 

Hilton Inn 

Savannah, Georgia 

De Soto Hilton 

Scottsdale. Arizona 

Scottsdale Hilton 


Seattle. Washington 
Airport Hilton Inn 
Bellevue Hilton 
Park Hilton 
Seattle Hilton 
Secaucus, New Jersey 
Meadowlands Hilton 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Sioux City Hilton 
South Padre Island. Texas 
South Padre Hilton Resort 
Springfield, Illinois 
Springfield Hilton 
Springfield. Missouri 
Hilton Inn of the Ozarks 
Stockton, California 
Stockton Hilton 
Sunnyvale, California 
Hilton Inn (San Jose) 
Syracuse, New York 
Hilton Inn 
Tallahassee. Florida 
Tallahassee Hilton 
Tampa. Florida 
Hilton Inn 

Traverse City. Michigan 
Grand Traverse Hilton 
and Conference Center 
Tucson. Arizona 
Hilton Inn 
Tulsa. Oklahoma 
Hilton Inn 

Virginia Beach. Virginia 

Hilton Inn 
Washington, O.C. 

Capital Hilton 
Springfield Hilton 
(Springfield, Virginia) 
Washington Hilton 
Wichita. Kansas 
Hilton Inn East 
Williamsburg, Virginia 
Williamsburg Hilton & 
National Conference Center 
(Busch Corporate 
Center/Kingsmill) 
Wilmington. Oelaware 
Brandywine Hilton Inn 
(Claymont) 

Wilmington. North Carolina 
Wilmington Hilton 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 

Hilton Inn 

Woodclill Lake. New Jersey 

Hilton Inn 



Just walk in and 
pick up your key. 
Only Hilton makes 
it easy with 
Quick Check! 

It’s been working 
for years. 


Write for Quick Check application now! 

Quick Check, P.0. Box 676 A, Hollywood, CA 90028 

There’s no place like Hilton 







The inside track on 
cultural events in... 

Boston 

This month the Boston stage is 
dominated by fascinating and dan¬ 
gerous women. 

With child actresses such as 
Brooke Shields, Jody Foster and 
Kristy McNichol becoming na¬ 
tional sex symbols, a revival of the 
Lolita story could not have been 
long in coming. Donald Sutherland 
stars in a new comedy-drama by 
Edward Albee, based on Vladimir 
Nabokov’s provocative novel. Loli¬ 
ta’s four-week, pre-Broadway run 
at the Wilbur Theatre begins Jan¬ 
uary 23. Call (617) 423-4008. 

A different kind of danger can be 
seen at the Met Center, January 
7-31, when the indomitable An¬ 
gela Lansbury stars in Hal 
Prince’s Sweeney Todd. Based on 
the story of the legendary demon 
barber of Fleet Street, this Grand 
Guignol Stephen Sondheim musi¬ 
cal picked up eight Tony awards 
before it began its current sweep of 
audiences across the country. Call 
(617) 482-9393. 

And for another murderous end¬ 
ing, the Lyric Stage Company pre¬ 
sents Hedda Gabler, January 2- 
February 8, Henrik Ibsen’s mas¬ 
terful portrait of a woman whose 
passion and frustration destroy 
those around her and ultimately 
herself. Call (617) 742-8703. 

The Museum of Fine Arts makes 
an unusual move, basing a major 
exhibition on a specific art tech¬ 
nique, the monotype, when it 
opens “The Painterly Print’’ on 
January 24. A monotype involves 
the direct transfer of a fresh paint¬ 
ing or drawing onto paper to yield 


a single print. The unique nature 
of the art accounts for the relative 
obscurity and value of monotypes. 
Included in the show are forty-two 
world-renowned artists such as 
Rembrandt, Pissarro, Degas, Gau¬ 
guin, Picasso, Matisse and Jasper 
Johns. Call (617)267-9300. 

The Tanglewood Festival Cho¬ 
rus will present Antoniov’s Cycle 
of Thanatos and Genesis at Sym¬ 
phony Hall on January 23, with 
the Boston Symphony, under 
Seiji Ozawa. Also on the program: 
Beethoven’s Emperor Concerto , 
with pianist Rudolf Serkin. Call 
(617) 266-1492. 

_ Newark _ 

The 1980-81 season of the Metro¬ 
politan Opera, long delayed by a 
musicians’ strike, is finally under 
way, under the direction of James 
Levine. Subscriptions have been 
canceled, so New York City visi¬ 
tors will fi nd it easier than usual to 
obtain tickets. A few of the new 
productions had to be postponed 
until next year, but there will be 
little change in the repertory of 
the Met’s superb revival. Call (212) 
799-3100. 

The big Broadway opening 
scheduled for this month doesn’t 
quite qualify as a revival. It’s Jo¬ 
seph Papp’s production of Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s The Pirates of 
Penzance. The show was such a 
huge success this past summer in 
Central Park’s Delacorte Theatre 
that it will reopen at the Uris The¬ 
atre on January 7. Returning to 
their original roles are rock star 
Linda Ronstadt, George Rose and 
Kevin Kline. And there’s a new¬ 
comer, Academy Award-winner 
Estelle Parsons. Considering how 
many theatergoers couldn’t get 
tickets to last summer’s produc¬ 
tion—and that those who did will 
want to go again—it’s likely that 


Angela Lansbury of Sweeney Todd 


A Pissarro monotype 


Seiji Ozawa to lead Tanglewood Chorus 
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Pirates will follow the example c 
so many of Papp’s other New Yor 
Shakespeare Festival Productions 
like A Chorus Line , and remain o 
Broadway for years to come. Call 
(212)586-6510. 

At the Vivian Beaumont The¬ 
ater, on January 14, Sarah Cald¬ 
well directs the Lincoln Center 
Theater Company in a six-week 
production of Macbeth—the first 
major production of the Shake¬ 
spearean tragedy in over twelve 
years and Caldwell’s first venture 
into nonoperatic direction—with 
Philip Anglim as Macbeth and 
Maureen Anderman as Lady Mac¬ 
beth. Call (212) 787-6868. And the 
BAM Theater Company will begin 
its second season with a Shake¬ 
spearean comedy, A Midsummer 
Night ’s Dream. The eclectic reper¬ 
tory will include, in rotation, Far- 
quhar’s The Recruiting Officer , 
Ibsen’s The Wild Duck , Brecht’s 
Jungle of Cities and Sophocles’s 
Oedipus the King . Call (212) 
636-4160. 

In 1955 Arthur Mitchell was the 
first black dancer in the country to 
become a permanent member of a 
major classical ballet company. 
Since he founded the Dance The¬ 
atre of Harlem eleven years ago 
in a church basement, Mitchell has 
proven to the world that classical 
ballet is not the exclusive province 
of whites. Last year his highly ac¬ 
complished ensemble broke City 
Center box-office records and was 
acclaimed by critics as one of the 
five major companies. On January 
3, the company returns to City 
Center for three weeks, with a gala 
evening performance of Frederick 
Franklin’s Scheherazade. Call 
(212) 246-8989. 

The world-champion skating 
duo Tai Babilonia and Randy 
Gardner won the sympathy of the 
nation last year when they were 
forced to withdraw from the 1980 


Linda Ronstadt, Rex Smith in Pirates 


Dance Theatre of Harlem 


Korean pottery at Met 


Winter Olympics because of an in¬ 
jury. Well, they’re back on the ice 
and starring in Ice Capades* daz¬ 
zling new extravaganza, which 
lights up the ice at Madison 
Square Garden, January 21-Feb- 
ruary 1 . Call (212) 564-4400. 

The entire scope of Korean art, 
five thousand years of it, to be ex¬ 
act, goes on view January 10, in a 
special exhibition at the Metro¬ 
politan Museum of Art. Among 
the 256 masterpieces on display 
are national treasures—some re¬ 
cently excavated—such as a gold 
and jade crown from the fifth to 
eighth century A.D., an enormous 
Buddha from the late eighth to 
early ninth century and inlaid cel¬ 
adon porcelain unique to twelfth- 
to-thirteenth-century Korea. 

For antiques of somewhat less 
antiquity, the Seventh Regiment 
Armory is hosting the Twenty- 
seventh Winter Antiques Show, 
January 24-February 1 . Seventy- 
five distinguished dealers will pre¬ 
sent an impressive display of art 
objects, silver, jewelry and furni¬ 
ture from all corners of the world. 
Call (212) 665-5250. 

And singer/songwriter Peter 
Allen brings his extraordinary en¬ 
ergy to Radio City Music Hall, 
where he’ll team up with the Rock- 
ettes for three shows, January 
15-17. Call (212) 246-4600. 


Lilli Palmer to play Sarah Bernhardt 


Washington 

>men in show biz are a favorite 
bject of Washington theater this 
rnth. 

Dn the one-hundredth anniver- 
ry of Sarah Bernhardt’s first 
p to the United States, Sarah in 
nerica comes to the Eisenhower 
eater, January 26-February 
, prior to its Broadway engage- 
mt. Lilli Palmer enacts the pub- 
and private life of the great 
French actress in a two-character 
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YOU NEED A PEARLCORDER 
MICROCASSETTE RECORDER 


• • • BUT ONLY IF SUPERB QUALITY 
AT AN AFFORDABLE PRICE 
MATTERS. 


Pearlcorder S202 and S802 reflect the 

excellent quality and dependability that has 

become synonymous with the Pearlcorder 

name. 

• Capstain drive eliminates tape speed 
variation 

• Smallest Pearlcorder yet 

• Convenient fingertip controls 

• Patented Microcassettes readily available 
in 30-60-90 minute durations 

• Two-speed control doubles recording time 
(S802 only) 

• Full line of accessories 

• Digital counter for fast location of recorded 
portion (S802 only) 


Pearlcorder 

(microcassgttgJ 

Sight and Sound That Touches Life 


PEARLCORDER DIVISION 
OLYMPUS CORPORATION OF AMERICA 

4 Nevada Drive, New Hyde Park, New York 11042 


Off Campus 
Degree 
Programs 


Bachelors/Masters/Doctoral 

It is now possible to earn a recognized BA/MBA/or 
Ph.D. in Administration or Management without 
classroom or seminar attendance requirements with 
the confidence that the degree you will be earning 
from California Western University's School of Ad¬ 
ministration and Management has been approved by 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction for the De¬ 
partment of Education in the State of California. 

California Western’s degree programs have been 
individually tailored with the working adult in mind. 
Students can enroll at any time and complete the 
graduation requirements at home utilizing our faculty 
monitored self-instructional methods 
Most of our graduates have completed their pro¬ 
gram requirements in nine to twelve months. 

For a personal no cost evaluation of your occupa¬ 
tional and academic accomplishments, and how you 
can be placed in one of our programs, send us a 
detailed resume, or call our Admissions Office. 

External Programs 

California Western 
University 

700 N. Main St., Santa Ana, Calif. 92701 
(714) 547-9625 

Degrees offered by C W U s School of Adm & 
Mgt have been Approved by the Superintend¬ 
ent of Public Instruction for the State of California" 

For more information, circle #79 on Bingo/Gram in rear 
of this magazine. 


r Digi!alaccurac^o^>nIy$29*5^^^ 


LCD CarClock 

h your car dock keeping good time these days? 
At last ... an accurate portable Digital clock 
for your car, boat or desk! The new CarClock 
goes with you everywhere. Mounts to dashboard 
or any flat surface with removable magnetic 
foam strip ... no wiring or installation pro¬ 
blems. Ultra thin case has interchangeable 
black or silver faceplate and folding easel stand. 
Extra large LCD readout features bold, high 
contrast Vi" high numbers and push button 
night light. Quartz circuit displays hour/min¬ 
utes, month/day, and 60 second lap timer. 
A perfect gift. 



SPECIFICATIONS: Tiny size - 3-1/8" x 1-3/4" x V*" • 
large v»" digits • up to 1 yr. operation on 1 GP-57 1.5V 
silver oxide battery • ultra high accuracy ol 10 sec./month • 
4 yr perpetual calendar • push button activates date and 
lignt • constant time readout • operating temperature ot 
-70” to 60” C • extra resistance to vibration and humidity • 
12 month Warranty mail-in factory sorvtce center • 10 Day 
Money Back Guarantee. 


f a ii 800-358-9999 

(800-M2-4W9 in CA) 


ask for 
ext. A 


CarClock $29.95 plus $2.00 ship. Calif, res. add 
$1.92 sales tax. Send check, money order or credit 
card number with expiration date and signature 
(VISA, Master Charge or American Express). 


V 


10816 Washington Bl. 
Culver City, CA 90230 


©TMI1979 



Calendar 


play in which only one character 
speaks. Call (202) 254-3670. 

Gretchen Cryer and Nancy 
Ford's I’m Getting My Act To¬ 
gether and Taking It On the 
Road is on the road—at Ford's 
Theater, January 16-February 
22. Call (202) 347-6262. 

Marvin Hamlisch and Carol 
Bayer Sager wrote the music and 
lyrics about a music-and-lyrics 
team, played by Victor Garber and 
Marsha Skaggs, in They’re Play¬ 
ing Our Song. Book by Neil Si¬ 
mon, at the National Theatre 
through March 21. Call (202) 
628-3393. 

Buried treasure is on display 
through March 15 at the Na¬ 
tional Gallery—that is, two Pi¬ 
casso paintings that are buried 
under a third. Circus Family and 
Two Acrobats , previously believed 
to have been lost or never to have 
existed, have been discovered to be 
the primary and secondary layers 
of paint under the artist's Family 
of Saltimbanques. The discovery is 
part of “Picasso: The Saltim¬ 
banques,’' an exhibition that 
focuses on a variety of works re¬ 
lated to the largest and most am¬ 
bitious project of Picasso's early 
career. Call (202) 737-4215. 

Embroidered cotton dance cos¬ 
tumes, headdresses, masks and 
breastplates display the painstak¬ 
ing craftsmanship and the spirit of 
folk art invested in Equador's an¬ 
nual Feast of Corpus Christi. 
They're part of “A Feast of Color,” 
a SITES exhibition opening at the 
Renwick Gallery on January 9. 
Call (202) 628-4422. 

Donald Spoto, one of the 
world's most respected authorities 
on the grand master of cinematic 
suspense, Alfred Hitchcock, will 
be the guest speaker at the Ameri¬ 
can Film Institute. Call (202) 
828-4000 for the date in late Janu¬ 
ary. And have a “g-oo-d ee-ven- 
ing!” ~ Kay Robin 
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I fc* l#‘ l O C • ■' 'I W ||£J| A new painting by Mark Rickerson offers opportunity 
iv|i#CIVv i^W€5J| for JS&A customers in this exclusive print offering. 


The painting above is by one of America’s 
fastest rising American artists, Mark Ricker¬ 
son. Rickerson’s works represent some of the 
most popular space paintings ever created 
and they have been displayed at some of 
America’s leading galleries and purchased by 
many space-age companies. 

About one year ago, JS&A’s president was 
traveling through Honolulu on a trip back from 
the Far East when he stopped by an art gallery 
to examine some paintings. 

PRESIDENT’S IDEA 

While in the gallery he saw one of Ricker¬ 
son’s works. Since JS&A markets space-age 
products, our president thought it would be a 
great idea to feature one of Rickerson’s paint¬ 
ings on the next cover of JS&A’s space-age 
catalog. 

So he bought the painting and traveled to 
the Hawaiian Island of Maui, where he met 
with Rickerson in his studio to discuss repro¬ 
duction rights. Rickerson refused. His paint¬ 
ings were growing in value and he did not want 
to commercialize his efforts at that stage of his 
career. 

PROGRAM UNACCEPTABLE 

Several months later however, our presi¬ 
dent received a call from Rickerson. The artist 
wanted to know if JS&A would be interested in 
offering limited edition prints exclusively to its 
customers, many of whom would appreciate 
the subject matter because of their interest in 
space-age electronics. 

This time we refused. Rickerson wanted 
JS&A to offer 300 signed and numbered 
proofs for $200 each. A typical JS&A re¬ 
sponse, however, would far exceed the avail¬ 
able prints and we would have to return too 
many orders. In addition, Rickerson had been 
getting $350 for his prints and we didn’t under¬ 
stand why he would lower his price. 

RICKERSON’S PLAN 

But Rickerson had a plan. Those who would 
respond to our offer would have their name 


placed in a computer and at the end of our 
promotion, the computer would randomly 
select 300 people eligible to purchase the 
prints. All respondents however, would make 
up his personal mailing list. 

In the future, whenever a new Rickerson 
print would be announced for $350 or more, 
those on his personal list would be eligible to 
purchase that print during the next three years 
at only $200 regardless of Rickerson’s status, 
fame or the value of his paintings. 

Rickerson looked to this promotion as a way 
of establishing himself and his art firmly as a 
major factor on the American art scene and at 
the same time establish a strong following. 
JS&A in turn has not only agreed to assist 
Rickerson in that goal, but will be actively 
promoting his art and his products during the 
next three years. This offer to participate in his 
print program will end on February 28, 1981 
and only those who respond will be allowed to 
participate during the next three years. 

26 SEPARATE PLATES 

Rickerson’s painting shown above is called 
Space Scape,’ and is one of a series of four 
that will be offered in this program. Space 
Scape is a spectacular view of outer space 
and expresses mankind’s relationship to 
space in a dazzling display of colors, planets 
and shapes. 

The serigraph prints are as spectacular as 
the original. Limited to only 300 hand-signed 
and numbered proofs, there are 26 separate 
overlaid colors from 26 separate silk screens 
to reproduce every exact detail on 100% 
museum-quality PH-balanced paper. And 
they are large-a 30” x 40” image size deliv¬ 
ered in a well-constructed and protected 
carton. 

PAINTING OFFERED 

Later the original painting will be offered to 
the general public for $10,000, or for $5,000 to 
anyone on Rickerson’s list on a first-come first- 
served basis. 

There is no obligation to enter and no 


money is required. Simply fill in the information 
requested on the coupon and mail it to: One 
JS&A Plaza, Northbrook, Illinois 60062 
Each participant will be sent an acknow¬ 
ledgment letter with a number. The program 
will officially close on February 28, 1981 and 
those selected to receive the print will be noti¬ 
fied directly by a public accounting firm by 
March 15, 1981. There is a strict limit of one 
entry per person and our computer will auto¬ 
matically reject duplicate applications. If for 
any reason you are dissatisfied with your 
purchase, you may return your print anytime 
during the next three years for a full refund. 

Participate and join with us in a great oppor¬ 
tunity to own a print from one of America’s 
fastest rising American artists and become 
part of a select group. Send in your free 
reservation today. 

— — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — 

FREE PARTICIPATION COUPON 

Please accept this coupon as my eligibility 
for participation in the random selection draw¬ 
ing for the print shown above. I understand 
that I am under absolutely no obligation and 
that I will be eligible in future programs 
whether I obtain the print or not. 


Name 

V 

Address 

City State 

Zip 



One JS&A Plaza 

Northbrook, III. 60062 (312) 564-7000 


AT ^ JS&A Group, Inc ,1980 







The Ten Rules of Business Etiquette 


By Jacqueline Thompson— “Eti¬ 
quette” is a word most people asso¬ 
ciate with table settings and social 
events. But etiquette is no less im¬ 
portant in business than in one’s 
personal life. In fact, it is courtesy, 
more than any other single ele¬ 
ment, that greases the wheels of 
commerce and makes them turn 
smoothly. 

Business etiquette—or behavior 
appropriate to the situation—is so 
important that Charles Guy Moore, 
the head of the National Institute 
of Career Planning, says: “It is un¬ 
wise to rely purely on your compe¬ 
tence to promote your career inter¬ 
ests. If you are able to meet your 
business associates’ human needs 
for understanding and friendship, 
they will want to believe you are 
competent, because they will want 
to deal with you rather than with 
others.” 

Manners are the means to meet¬ 
ing your colleagues’ “human 
needs.” Being aware of the follow¬ 
ing breaches of business conduct- 
some basic, others slightly more 
subtle—will certainly pay off. 

Faux Pas #2; Assuming that all 
your business associates prefer to 
be addressed by their first names. In 
a small office, the use of first names 
among employees is generally de¬ 
cided by the employer. Take your 
cue from him or her. In a large cor¬ 
poration, expect to be on a first- 
name basis only among your peers. 
If you have subordinates, you as 
boss dictate the forms of address. 

Faux Pas U2: Sending out less- 


than-letter-perfect business corre¬ 
spondence. Business correspon¬ 
dence with typos and spelling 
errors brands you unprofessional. 
Mailing such letters is tantamount 
to walking into somebody’s office 
for a business appointment dressed 
in jeans and a T-shirt. By your 
carelessness, you are saying to the 
addressee, “I’m not concerned with 
details or surface impressions.” 
Unfortunately, success in business 
is largely attributable to these very 
trappings. 

Faux Pas US: Cursory treatment 
of business associates f secretaries . 
This can be defined as any behavior 
that would make a secretary dislike 
you. You should always strive to 
make secretaries your allies. Their 
mere proximity to their bosses 
gives them an edge over you. If a 
secretary says something disparag¬ 
ing about you, you’ll never know it 
and won’t be able to defend your¬ 
self. All you’ll know is that sud¬ 
denly the boss stops returning your 
phone calls and breaks an impor¬ 
tant appointment with you. Re¬ 
member, on a subconscious level, 
many an executive adheres to the 
old adage: “Anyone who insults my 
secretary insults me.” 

Faux Pas #4: Displaying a cav¬ 
alier attitude about business tele¬ 
phone calls. Be concise. When you 
make a business phone call, always 
identify yourself and state the 
name of the company you repre¬ 
sent. If you are calling a close busi¬ 
ness associate, you can drop the 
mention of your company, but you 


must still identify yourself by 
name no matter how many times a 
day you speak with this person. 

Avoid putting anyone on hold be¬ 
cause “an important call just came 
in.” That diminishes the impor¬ 
tance of the person to whom you 
are speaking. In fact, don’t put any¬ 
one on hold unless it’s just for a mo¬ 
ment to transfer a call. 

Never simultaneously talk with 
someone at your desk while trying 
to keep up your end of a telephone 
conversation. If you absolutely 
must speak to someone in your of¬ 
fice in themiddleof a phone conver¬ 
sation, excuse yourself politely and 
cover the phone. Try to have your 
calls held when someone is in your 
office. 

If you have a secretary, don’t 
have her place your calls for you 
unless they are complicated long¬ 
distance calls that would take time 
to complete. Some insecure execu¬ 
tives, particularly those in the mov¬ 
ie industry, are notorious for using 
the telephone to play one-upman¬ 
ship games. Such games are not 
only silly, they’re offensive and a 
waste of precious time. 

Faux Pas U5: Laxity about mak¬ 
ing and keeping business appoint¬ 
ments. Never drop in on a business 
associate because you just happen 
to be passing by. Arriving on some¬ 
one’s office doorstep without an ap¬ 
pointment is rude. By making an 
appointment in advance, you are 
granting your business associate 
dignity by assuming that he or she 
leads a busy, orderly existence. 

Consistently being late for ap- 
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Big is beautiful. 


Big-screen TV doesn’t have to be fuzzy, 
dim, or distorted. With the new GE 
Widescreen 3000, you get America’s 
true colors big and beautiful. 

The action comes at you in breath¬ 
taking, vivid color—the kind our GE 
VIR E color system is known for. This G E 
innovation uses a special VIR signal, 


sent out by most broad¬ 
casters, to automatically 
adjust the color for you. So 
flesh tones look realistic and natural. 

And the GE Widescreen 3000 offers 
rear-screen projection, eliminating bulky 
lenses and projector consoles between 
you and the screen. So you get a bright, 


clear image on a compact, big-screen TV. 

In fact, with a picture this good, you 
may be one of the few people to call a 
charging, 270-lb. lineman beautiful. 

We bring good things to life. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC 




■ For the name of your nearest 
' GE Widescreen dealer, 

call toll free: 800447-4700 
|£, (In Illinois. 800 322-4400) 

tulated TV picture. Cabinets of solid wood and veneers. 





















Why Jimmy Connors’business manager 
makes Howard Johnson’s her first choice. 



“In my business, a 
big, comfortable 
room isn’t a luxury, 
it's a necessity.” 


“As a business 
woman, I like 
knowing I can 
dine right where 
I’m staying. And 
because many 
Howard Johnson’s 
restaurants are 
open 24 hours, I 
can have a meal 
or snack anytime 
I want.” 





Gloria Connors, president of Tennis Manage¬ 
ment Associates and mother of the company’s 
biggest asset, tells why she likes Howard 
Johnson’s. 

“From Longwood to Hollywood, 
there always seems to be a 
Howard Johnson’s nearby.” 



“After two double-tiebreakers, 
believe me, I need to relax. A 
tall cool drink, a dip in the pool 
or a little music in the lounge 
can work wonders.” 


HOWARD 

JoHn son'S 

distinctive hotels and motor lodges 

First choice of mote and mote 
business travelers. 


For reservations at any of our more than 500 locations, call your travel agent or dial toll-free: 800-654-2000. From Oklahoma 
800-522-9041. From Eastern Canada (Ont. East) 1-800-268-4940. In Toronto 363-7401. In Western Canada, call collect 416-363-7401. 
From Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the U.S. Virgin Islands, 800-654-2121. © 1980 Howard Johnson Co. 


DINERS CLUB* Confirmed Reservations® When you make a Confirmed Reservation at Howard Johnson’s 
INTERNATIONAL with your Diners Card, you can be sure your room will be waiting - no matter how late you arrive. 
We Mean Business 












Career 


pointments is another grave mis¬ 
take. Your tardiness says to the 
person kept waiting, “My time is 
more valuable than yours.” Viewed 
from this perspective, tardiness is 
an insult. 

Faux Pas #6: Smoking in the 
wrong places. Most smokers know 
enough not to light up in elevators. 
Unfortunately, too many smokers 
do light up in reception areas and in 
people’s offices where there are no 
ashtrays. The rule of thumb is this: 
if there’s no ashtray, don’t even ask 
permission to smoke; just refrain 
from doing it. 

Furthermore, just because it is 
obvious you can smoke in the recep¬ 
tion area of a company, don’t as¬ 
sume you are equally welcome to 
smoke in someone’s private office. 
Extinguish your cigarette before 
leaving the waiting room. If you 
find an ashtray in your host’s pri¬ 
vate office, still ask his or her per¬ 
mission before you light up. 

Faux Pas #7; Giving conflicting 
signals about who is going to pay the 
bill when you lunch with a business 
associate. The words “Let me take 
you to lunch at Restaurant X” indi¬ 
cate that you intend to host the 
meal. Taking command at the table 
is another indication that you in¬ 
tend to pick up the tab. If your idea 
is to share the tab, the correct way 
to phrase the invitation is “Let’s 
have lunch together; where should 
we go?” 

Faux Pas #8: Talking solely 
about business at a business/social 
occasion. If you have no opinion on 
any topic other than business or 
have no outside interests, develop 
some. Start reading the newspaper 
daily and take up a hobby. Upward¬ 
ly mobile people are invariably 
well-rounded people who are com¬ 
fortable in all circumstances. 

When you lunch with a business 


associate, it is customary to discuss 
nonbusiness matters initially. The 
person who is hosting the meal gen¬ 
erally indicates when the small talk 
ends and serious discussion begins. 

Faux Pas #0; Inviting your boss 
or other superiors out socially be¬ 
fore they have issued any such invi¬ 
tation to you. While it is perfectly 
acceptable for a boss to invite a 
subordinate and his or her spouse 
to dinner, the reverse situation is 
tricky. Many bosses do not like to 
be indebted in any way to staff 
members, because such indebted¬ 
ness makes it harder for them to 
treat their employees objectively. 
Thus, you should not extend a so¬ 
cial invitation to your boss unless 
he or she has entertained you 
first—or at least made it abun¬ 
dantly clear that you are friends in 
addition to being business col¬ 
leagues. 

If you have entertained or been 
entertained by your boss, never try 
to take advantage of the situation 
by acting unduly familiar in the of¬ 
fice the next day. 

Faux Pas U10: Failing to say 
thank you in writing. Since the 
advent of the telephone as the 
principal form of business commu¬ 
nication, the practice of writing 
thank-you notes has waned. Nev¬ 
ertheless, a written expression of 
thanks remains far superior to a 
two-sentence aside during a phone 
conversation. A letter is concrete; a 
spoken thank-you is ephemeral and 
easily forgotten. 

It is appropriate to send a busi¬ 
ness thank-you note whenever a 
colleague has done you even the 
smallest favor or extended you hos¬ 
pitality. You cannot err on the side 
of too many thank-you notes. You 
are making a great mistake, how¬ 
ever, if you don’t pen enough of 
them. □ 


If you hare 
a product to sell, 
or a story to tell... 

do it the convenient, economical way with 
EXPOFRAME, the most versatile modular 
display system, and reduce your trade 
show costs. 





Enjoy real savings with these modular 
displays. Choose from ready-to-go kits or 
let us create a special display for you at 
no extra cost. All kits feature sturdy 
chromed-frame construction, colorful 
hook-and-loop panel coverings for use 
with Velcro tape, quick setup and tear- 
down without tools, and much more. 

Clip coupon, or call Kelly: 

Outside N. Carolina, 

incl. Alaska, Hawaii, & RR. N. Carolina Only 

800-334-0690 800-672-0438 


THE MODULAR DISPLAY PEOPLE 

1206 N. 23rd St., Wilmington, N.C. 28402 

GSA contract number GS-07S-05198 


Send literature on the following: < 

□ Shipping Cases 

□ A/V Tower 

□ Table Top Units 

□ "Choice is Yours" flyer 

□ Brochure/Price List 
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Self-help Books—Some Best Sellers To Live By 

By Joseph Barbato—Self-help To Bolles's astonishment, he soon explanation of the law as it applies 
books are publishing's yearlong an- began receiving orders for his to the growing number of unmar- 
swer to our all-too-fleeting New brightly written book—two thou- ried couples living together. 

Year's resolutions. They mirror our sand in the first year alone—from Tessa Albert Warschaw, a thera- 
rnania for self-improvement and the Pentagon, General Electric and pist, covers personal relationships 
getting ahead; witness current best other organizations. Clearly, many of all kinds in Winning by Negotia- 
sellers on money (Douglas R. Ca- people were interested in hearing tion (McGraw-Hill, $10.95), an 
sey's Crisis Investing), personal the advice he was giving to his min- antidote to the tough-guy approach 
fulfillment (Wayne W. Dyer's The ister friends. In 1972, unable to popularized by Robert J. Ringer 
Sky's the Limit) and health (Craig meet the growing demand, Bolles ( Winning Through Intimidation). 
Claiborne's Gourmet Diet). The brought Parachute to Ten Speed Step by step, she shows how busi- 
genre has acquired an unsavory Press. Thus far, it has sold more ness-negotiation techniques can be 
reputation of late—perhaps due to than one million copies. used in everyday life—at home, in 

overkill—as being full of superficial Such stories are rare, to be sure, the office and elsewhere—to strike 
nonsense about instant success and Most self-help books come and, bargains (“You wash, I'll dry") in 
happiness. mercifully, go. The best, however which everybody wins something. 

In fact, the self-help classics of short-lived, have something useful In the same vein, therapist Carol 
recent years include a number of to say. If there is a trend among the Flax and science reporter Earl 
serious efforts—ranging from Alex latest arrivals, it is an emphasis on Ubell tell how adults can get along 
Comfort's The Joy of Sex (Simon & practical atitudes for survival amid better with their aging parents 
Schuster, $8.95, paper) to Stewart inflation, recession and high-pres- in Mother/Father/You (Wyden 
Brand's latest self-help resources sure lifestyles. Books, $10.95). 

compendium, The Next Whole In Targets (Harper and Row, In consumer matters, on the 
Earth Catalog (Point/Random $9.95), psychiatrist Leon Tec tells other hand, it's important to know 
House, $12.50, paper) —that pro- how to reach any goal you've set for who to talk to as well as what to 
vide valuable information to people yourself, whether it's cleaning the say. Syndicated columnist John 
who need it. basement, losing weight or finding Dorfman covers both in his Com 

For example, consider Richard a new job. The key idea is getting sumer Tactics Manual (Atheneum, 
Bolles's job-hunting guide, What organized: planning, setting pri- $6.95, paper), useful for anyone who 
Color Is Your Parachute? (Ten orities,usingtime productively and has resolved not to take it anymore. 
Speed Press, $6.95, paper). Twelve finding a pleasant side to chores. j n medical self-help, New York's 
years ago, Bolles, a West Coast min- Celebrities, of course, abound famed Strang Clinic, a nonprofit 
ister, self-published 100 copies of a with advice. The latest word on group devoted to preventive medi- 
modest booklet designed to help his looking and feeling great comes cine, offers the first four in a series 
out-of-work colleagues (campus from Dick Clark, the perennially of paperback “health action plans": 
chaplains) find new jobs. His ad- boyish-looking television person- Personal and Family Safety by 
vice, based on interviews with job ality, in Looking Great , Staying NancyZ. Olson ($5.95), How to Stop 
counselors and other experts across Young (Bobbs-Merrill, $11.95). A bit Smoking by Marilyn Snyder Halper 
the country, was to forget about the more unusual, however, is Living ($6.95), Physical Fitness by Mar- 
classifieds and the employment Together (Simon & Schuster, ilyn Snyder Halper and Ira Neiger 
agencies and concentrate instead $10.95) by Marvin Mitchelson, the ($6.95) and Nutrition by Cheryl 
on three basic principles: Know Los Angeles lawyer who repre- Corbin ($7.95). Published by Holt, 
what your skills are. Know where sented actor Lee Marvin's common- Rinehart & Winston, the books are 
you want to use them. And know law wife in her “palimony" case, short, easy to use and focus on per- 
I who has the power to hire you. The book's chief merit is his clear manent behavioral change. □ 
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°*?.x°£k,the art of negotiating 


Two-Day Seminar J 

Denver, January 29-30 
New Orleans, February 26-27 
(Special Session During Mardi Gras) 
Seattle, March 2-3 
Dallas, March 12-13 
Montreal, March 23-24 
Philadelphia, March 26-27 


Calgary, April 9-10 
Hartford, April 23-24 
Houston, April 27-28 
Washington, D.C., April 30-May 1 
Los Angeles, May 4-5 
Toronto, May 7-8 
New York, May 14-15 


San Francisco, May 21-22 
San Diego, June 1-2 
Chicago, June 4-5 
Atlanta, June 11-12 
Seattle, July 20-21 
Denver, July 23-24 
New York, August 10-11 


TheNierenberg Approach to Winning 
Negotiations Has Worked For Over 
75,000 Corporate Executives, 
Managers and Professionals. 

Get Successful, Cooperative Agreements 
More Consistently. 

If you have an Important or difficult upcoming negotiation, this 
seminar will prepare you to achieve maximum results. 

Whether you’re involved in administration, management, 
buying, purchasing, selling, contracts, financial or real estate 
transactions, collective bargaining, acquisitions, customer 
disputes, legal disagreements or international business, they all 
require negotiating know-how. 

Mr. Nierenberg’s approach is grounded on the proven idea 
thatyoucanmakeyournegotiationsmoreproductlvebycreating 
a solution in which both sides win. And you can create a lasting 
result in negotiations where both parties havea stakeand a gain 
in the outcome 

Winning Negotiators Are Trained, 

Not Born 

Successful negotiating is a skill, Like all skills it can be learn¬ 
ed and it can be improved. It's not something you either have or 
don’t have. However, even seasoned negotiators realize that 
consistently successful negotiations take preparation, practice 
and coaching. 

Winning Negotiations in Action: 

1 .Learn how to prepare more thoroughly for negotiations and 
decrease the chances of being surprised or ambushed by the 
other side. 

2. Control the proper negotiating environment to increase the 
odds of a winning negotiation, 

3. Use questions to control and direct your negotiations, and 
always be prepared. 

4. Review effective offensive/defensive strategies. 

5. Use non-verbal communication techniques to read your oppo¬ 
nent like a book and understand hidden meanings in conver¬ 
sations. 

6. Learn what it takes to reinforce and sustain a negotiating suc¬ 
cess once it's been achieved. 

Why Do Some Negotiators Succeed Over 

and Over? 

During this seminar you'll discover why some negotiators 
succeed time and time again as you and the other participants 

Enroll And Receive A Complimentary Set Of 
Gerard I. Nierenberg’s Four Books. 

Fundamentals of Negotiating—This essential handbook 
explains in full, one of the least understood arts in human 
affairs. PLUS; How To Read A Person Like A Book, Meta- 
Talk (discovering hidden meanings) and How To Give 
And Receive Advice. 

You’ll also receive a 500-page Seminar Manual which 
you'll work through, taking notes and jotting down ideas 
for future negotiations. When you go back to the office 
you’ll have a desk-top reference to help you prepare for 
and evaluate both “simple” and complex negotiations. 
You’ll also receive a certificate suitable for framing. 


People Have Said... 

‘ ‘ From our viewpoint, it was time and money well spent. ’ ’ 
Vice President of a Major Chemical and Petroleum 
Corporation 

’ ‘ Following the seminar, weentered into negotiations the 
following Monday morning, and I am pleased to say for 
the first time in the history of our business we wereableto 
conclude negotiations within a four day period most 
satisfactorily ' 

Director, Canadian Marketing Group 
‘ There is much wisdom in it (the Nierenberg approach) 
from which parties to any dispute, domestic or interna¬ 
tional. could derive great benefit.'' 

President, International Court of Justice, The Hague, 

Netherlands 

’ ‘We are especially interested in the application of your 
‘need theory' of negotiation to SALT and other talks with 
the Soviets ’’ 

U S. General, Representative to the SALT talks 
' I remember your (Mr Nierenberg s) work as wise, full 
of insights and lucidly written “ 

President, Columbia University 


demonstrate and see for yourselves the skills needed for win¬ 
ning negotiations. 

How Does Your Opponent Size You Up? 
How Do You Size Up Your Opponent? 

A Film And Analysis of “Negotiation Presence,” Appearance 
And Skills Will Help You Improve Your Own Style. 

Knowledgeable negotiators know exactly what their words, 
facial expressions and body languageare “saying” totheirop- 
ponents. I n fact, they use this knowledge of their own behavior 
to lasting advantage. 

Are You Unknowingly Sending “Signals” Your Opponent Can 
Read? Are You Failing To Read Signals Which Are Being Sent To 
You? 

Insights into non-verbal behavior will add to your negotiating 
strength. You learn to interpret what the other side is saying in 
addition totheir spoken words, andatthesametimeyou become 
more aware of what your body language is saying to your oppo¬ 
nent. 

Meta-Talk— The Hidden Meanings In Your Conversations (And 
Your Opponents ) 

Along with your gestures there are hidden meanings in many 
of the phrases that are used in all of yourdealings. Anenlighten- 
ing analysis is made of this previously uncovered area. The 
hidden-verbal masks that have been used by many are torn 
away to reveal your basic nature and understanding. 

Some of the Many Topics Discussed: 

• Preparing for Negotiation 

• How To Get What You Want— Nierenberg’s Need Theory of 
Negotiation 

• Strategies, Tactics and Counters (With Life Illustrations) 

• The Use of Questions to Structure the Negotiation 

• Recognizing and Developing Negotiating Climates 

• Overcoming Barriers for Successful Negotiations 

• Reading and Applying Nonverbal Communications 

• Understanding Hidden Meanings in What is Said During 
Negotiation (Meta-Talk) 

• Negotiating Philosophies 


Negotiating Philosophies 


Enroll Today! Mail This Coupon or Call Us Collect at (212) 986-5557. 


These Expert Negotiators* Will 
Share Their Experience With You! 

Richard A. Zeif, Esq., is co-founder, secretary and 
newslettereditorof the Negotiation Institute, Inc. Heisa 
member of the American and New York Bar Associations 
and a senior partner i n the law firm of Nierenberg, Zeif & 
Weinstein, In addition to being a life-long partner of 
Gerard I . Nierenberg, he has written and lectured on the 
Art of Negotiating® throughout the world before hun¬ 
dreds of corporations, associations, unions, public ser¬ 
vice and governmental groups. 

Gerard I. Nierenberg, after spending a lifetime as a pro¬ 
fessional negotiator, authored the first book on the sub¬ 
ject in 1968, and was one of the first to recognize that we 
are involved in negotiating in one form or another each 
and every day of our lives 

In 1966, to fill the void of research and information 
about the negotiating process, Mr. Nierenberg founded 
the Negotiation Institute, Inc., of which he is the Presi¬ 
dent , and began a pioneering effort to define and explain 
this critical art. In the pastf ifteen years he has written six 
best selling books five of which focus on negotiation and 
skills necessary to be an effective negotiator 
L. Sterling Aid, an attorney and counselor-at-law, is a 
partner in the law firm of Nierenberg, Zeif & Weinstein. 
He has had diversified legal experience in federal, state 
and international law. 

A directorofthe Negotiation Institute, Inc,, Mr. Aldhas 
workedclosely with Gerard Nierenberg overthe past 10 
years on negotiating assignments throughoutthe world 
He has conductedseminarsand taught at over 30 univer¬ 
sities worldwide, including the University of Wisconsin, 
the University of Massachusetts, Iowa State University 
and the University of Denver, and for over 100 organiza¬ 
tions including IBM, General Electric Company, 
American Express and the American Chemical Engineers 
Association. He has also conducted seminars for various 
levels of government organizations. 

*Not all speakers appear at every seminar—please see 
schedule on coupon, 


Even If You’ve Had Negotiating Success, 
There Are Still Other Reasons Why You 
Should Attend This Seminar: 

1. You will learn the advanced state of the art i n today’s negotia¬ 
tions , which you can use immediately. 

2. You have already established a good win /loss track record. 
But even experienced negotiators have created winning 
negotiations which quickly deteriorate, leading to one 
renegotiation after another. At this seminar you’ll pick up 
many important pointers from the Nierenberg approach on 
creating long lasting, more permanent relationships. 

3. Professionals i n all fields from business to athletics keep tlrei r 
reputation intact through two key approaches: 

• they periodically review and refresh their memories on the 
’ vital few” fundamentals which ma keo r break success; and 

• they’re always on the tookout for a new idea, angle or per¬ 
spective which may not have occurred to them. 

TUITION REFUND GUARANTEE 

If after attending you aren’t satisfied that the program is 
everything we say it is. return the materials and we will 
send you a tuition refund check. 

Copyright© 1981 by Gerard I, Nierenberg 


YES! We will participate in the session(s) checked below. We under¬ 
stand the tuition of $495 each or $475 each for two or more reservations 
from our organization includes the seminar fee, the negotiating manual, 
the four books, lunches and refreshments during the seminar. 
NIERENBERG/ZEIF SESSIONS: □March 12-13, Dallas 

□February 28-27 .New Orleans dm arch 23-24, Montreal 
□April 30-May 1, Washington, D C. □March 26-27, Philadelphia 


□May 4-5, Los Angeles 
□May 7-8, Toronto 
□May 14-15, New York 
□May 21-22. San Francisco 
□June 4*5, Chicago 
□August 10-11, New York 
ALD/ZEIF SESSIONS: 
□January 29-30, Denver 
□ March 2-3, Seattle 


□April 9-10, Calgary 
□April 23-24, Hartford 
□April 27-28. Houston 
□June 1-2, San Diego 
□June 11-12, Atlanta 
□July 20-21, Seattle 
□July 23-24, Denver 


We under- please send other 

eservations information regarding: 

ng manual, DOn-Site Seminars 

3r nvideo Tape Program 

□Newsletter 

□Audi Cassettes Program 
11 CJCanadian Seminars 

3f1,a □Art of Creative Thinking Seminars 

□Alumni Workshops 

□Art of Negotiating® for Women 
Seminars 

pi can t attend the above Please send 
me your Fall, 1981 schedule. 

Mall to: NEGOTIATION INSTITUTE, INC. 


COMPANY____ 

MAILING ADDRESS___ 


PHONENUMBER ____ 

□ Our check for_registrations is enclosed. 

□ Please bill us for_____registrations. 

Attention . . 

□ Our purchase order is attached (governmental, educational and health care 

organizations), 

• Please make checks payable to the: Negotiation Institute, Inc. 


Dept, amt-1 ,230 Park Avenue, New York, NY 10169 (212) 986-5557 Use your letterhead for additional reservations 


A non-profit organization established in 1966 and dedicated to furthering the use and understanding of negotiating on personal, corporate and national levels. 






Scientists are finding 
that our “smiling sun” 
is capable of enormous 
outbursts—with 
profound effects for 
Planet Earth. 

By Dennis Meredith 

T o most of us, the sun is a faithful object that rises oblig¬ 
ingly each morning and burns its way steadily across 
the sky to a predictable sunset. But to scientists trying 
to understand it, the sun is a great, sloppy, boiling mass of 
thermonuclear Jello, taunting them with its maddening 
complexity. 

Its eleven-thousand-degrees-Fahrenheit surface is covered 
with giant seething cells of upwelling material, like water sim¬ 
mering in a pan. Waves of incandescent hydrogen thousands of 
miles high slosh across its surface, and a sort of solar thunder 
periodically rings the entire sun like a celestial gong. 

But the most fascinating phenomena on the sun are sun¬ 
spots, dark blotches the size of a dozen earths, that rise from 
the depths to float across the solar surface. These “cool” 
blotches, a frigid seven thousand degrees Fahrenheit, mark 
torturous knots in the sun’s magnetic field, and as they stretch 
and twist they spark eruptions called solar flares, immense 
thermonuclear explosions equal to a trillion hydrogen bombs. 
These explosions, a sort of magnetic lightning, hurl solar 
plasma millions of miles outward from the surface. They flood 
the earth with increased levels of radiation and magnetic 
fields and violent gusts in the solar wind—the stream of high- 
energy charged particles from the sun that bathes the earth 
and other planets. 

When one of these flares is aimed dead-on at earth, the 

A computer-enhanced photograph, taken by the Solar Max satellite, shows the 
eruption of tons of gas from the sun’s corona. 
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“VPfe may be a small outfit, but this Codc-A-Phone 
remote control could be our key to the future.” 

“Novatron kn’t one of the Fortune 500. Yet. J 

“But when we are, it won’t be beeause the world beat a path to our door. It’s beeause we’re out knoeking 
on theirs. 

“And while we’re out making sales ealls, we’ve got a Code-A-Phone® 3500 to answer the phone and record 
sales leads. Plus we each have a little ‘Pocket Coder,’ like this, so we can play them back from any phone. 
Anytime. Anywhere. f 

“That way we avoid the old trap of running baek and forth to the 1 

offiee when we could be tracking down new leads.” ^ M 

If you’re a small company with big plans, include your local 
Code-A-Phone dealer. He nas the world’s largest, most respected line 
of telephone answering/recording equipment. Plus the expertise to 

match the right system to your speeial needs. For the number of the .* 

nearest outlet, eall 800-5474683 toll free (in Oregon, Alaska or Hawaii, 
call (503) 774-1104). ____ . „ 

CODE-4-PHONE 

America’s getting the message. 

Model 3500 shown above, suggested retail $550. Other models from $134.45. 

Code-A-Phone* is u registered trademark of Ford Industries, Inc.. 5001 S.I.. lohnson Creek Hlvd., Portland, Oregon 47222. 























Old King Sol 


results are spectacular. Elegant au¬ 
roras dance in the night sky, radar 
screens are alight with ghost sig¬ 
nals, radio communications are dis¬ 
rupted, power lines suffer large 
surges, and transformers explode. 
We are now in the midst of a “solar 
maximum”—a little-understood 
peak in sunspot and flare activity 
that occurs about every eleven 
years. 

Such tantrums aside, though, it 
must be admitted that the sun upon 
which we're absolutely dependent 
has been very, very good to us. Our 
middle-aged star, about five billion 
years old, has burned fairly steady 
for billions of years, at least long 
enough for us to evolve under its 
nurturing glow. A decrease in out¬ 
put of only 5 percent would have 
transformed our planet into a fro¬ 
zen Earthsicle, and a similar in¬ 
crease would have left earth a 
baked clod of lifeless dirt. 

But how steady is steady? De¬ 
spite hundreds of years of con¬ 
tinual contemplation of the sun, 
we still don't know. 

We don't know why the sun goes 
through its eleven-year Jekyll-and- 
Hyde cycle. We don't know whether 
the energy from the sun waxes and 
wanes significantly, and whether 
this subtle variation may affect an 
earth climate that in the past has 
seesawed wildly from tropical to ice 
age, from drought to flood. In fact, 
we're not even sure if we under¬ 
stand the basics of how the sun 
shines, burning six hundred million 
tons of hydrogen per minute into 
helium. 

One problem has been that our 

The dark disk, part of the telescope 
(top), creates an artificial eclipse that 
allows scientists a clear view of the cor¬ 
ona. The computer-enhanced “profile” 
of the sun’s atmosphere ( middle ) pro¬ 
vides information about temperature, 
density and pressure. The swirling sur¬ 
face of a solar flare ( bottom ) can cover 
millions of square miles. 



instruments have almost always 
been submerged in the ocean of our 
air and haven't been able to see the 
sun at wavelengths such as X-rays, 
gamma rays and ultraviolet waves, 
which can't penetrate that atmo¬ 
sphere. It's as if we've tried to fill in 
a paint-by-numbers picture with 
some of the most important colors 
missing. The satellites, balloons 
and rockets that have vaulted 
above this atmospheric curtain 
have so far carried only limited 
sensors to fill in those colors. 

Now orbiting above the earth, 
however, is a five-thousand-pound 
satellite, known as Solar Max y that 
is capable of capturing solar flares 
in all their glory and of measuring 
the tiniest changes in the sun's en¬ 
ergy output. Launched last Febru¬ 
ary as part of a worldwide Interna¬ 
tional Solar Maximum Year involv¬ 
ing eighteen countries and sixty 
observatories, the satellite can zero 
in on flares at all the wavelengths 
not visible from earth. Max also 
possesses a new instrument for 
precisely measuring the total en¬ 
ergy output of the sun. 

Working in concert with ground- 
based telescopes, Max has already 
gotten the goods on several dozen 
large flares. Last May 21, for exam¬ 
ple, Max captured in all its glory 
what might be called the “Better- 
than-Bo-Derek” flare. It was an 
awesome event that scientists 
rated an eleven on an international 
magnitude scale that had until 
then reached only to ten. 

The flare began, as all do, with an 
intense burst of X-rays that alerted 
researchers. The satellite’s instru¬ 
ments, as well as a phalanx of 
ground based telescopes, were 
brought to bear on the tiny spot on 
the solar surface that had produced 
the burst. Within five minutes, the 
flare had blossomed, eventually 
covering more than two billion 
square miles of the sun, equal to the 
entire surface of the giant planet 
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Old King Sol 


Jupiter. During the flare, tempera¬ 
tures in the region shot up to more 
than a billion degrees Fahrenheit, 
and the instruments on board Max 
gave the researchers valuable clues 
about how the explosion was trig¬ 
gered and maintained. One scien¬ 
tist dubbed the capture of the May 
21 event “the most significant ob¬ 
servation ever made of a solar 
flare.” 

Since May, dozens of the snaps, 
crackles and pops on the sun have 
been captured, both in full face and 
in profile, giving scientists a cross- 
section view of the flare's progress 
into the corona, or outer atmo¬ 
sphere of the sun. 

Learning how the sun produced 
those flares not only aids our un¬ 
derstanding of the sun itself, and 
thus our long-term future on earth, 
but it may also help in solving the 
energy crisis. Nuclear physicists 
are currently hard at work trying 
to create fusion, the energy-pro¬ 
ducing process of the sun, in the 
laboratory. One major approach is 
to confine superhot plasmas of hy¬ 
drogen inside magnetic fields, and 
that's exactly what the sun is al¬ 
ready doing in a solar flare. Thus, 
flares are convenient experiments 
at which scientists can have prime, 
front-row seats. 

Besides recording the gorgeous 
bang of solar flares, Max is also de¬ 
tecting the subtle whimpers of 
changes in overall solar energy. 
These studies use a new device, 
built by TRW, called an Active Cav¬ 
ity Radiometer Irradiance Monitor 
(ACRIM). Basically, this instru¬ 
ment with a mouthful of name con¬ 
sists of a thimble-size black cone 
that captures a bit of sunshine and 
precisely measures how it changes 
in intensity moment to moment. 

Scientists using ACRIM have 
been astounded to discover that our 
gigantic sun flickers like a modest 
candle. They detected up-and-down 
fluctuations in the sun's total out- 


tfc 

A decrease 
of only half a percent 
in the sun’s output 
over a century could 
send the world into 
an ice age. 

put of as much as two-tenths of a 
percent over a period of days to 
months. Even such tiny changes 
are important; a steady drift down¬ 
ward or upward of only half a per¬ 
cent over a century could send the 
world into or out of an ice age. 

The short-period flickers may be 
due to changes in sunspot and so¬ 
lar-flare activity, according to the 
instrument's developer, Dr. Rich¬ 
ard C. Willson of the Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory in Pasadena, Califor¬ 
nia. In any case, Dr. Willson and his 
colleagues will continue measuring 
the sun's jitters over many years, 
using Max as well as other satel¬ 
lites and instruments on board the 
Space Shuttle. 

Besides the surprises we've got¬ 
ten from Max's new high-technol¬ 
ogy, the old, standard observa¬ 
tional methods have recently 
yielded startling insights into the 
most important star in our lives. 
For example, researchers at the 
sixty-eight-year-old Mt. Wilson so¬ 
lar observatory in California re¬ 
cently announced that the sun, in 
its rotation, does what amounts to 
a little hootchy-kootchy dance. 

The sun, in the first place, does 
not rotate as a solid body; it turns 
faster at the equator than at the 
poles. This differential rotation 
strains the north-south lines of 
magnetic force, bowing them out 
across the face of the sun. Examin¬ 
ing thirteen years of detailed solar 
observations, Drs. Robert Howard 
and Barry LaBonte of the observa¬ 
tory found small, subtle alternat¬ 


ing fast and slow lanes in the sun's 
rotation. These would cause little 
stretched regions in the large bow 
of the magnetic field lines, creating 
major sites of sunspot formation. 

Significantly, Howard and La¬ 
Bonte found that the lanes ap¬ 
peared regularly at the sun's poles 
and drifted toward the equator, 
taking twenty-two years for the 
trip. The entire solar cycle is also 
twenty-two years, for it consists of 
a sunspot maximum oriented in one 
magnetic direction, followed eleven 
years later by a maximum in the 
opposite direction, and eleven years 
after that by a return to the origi¬ 
nal direction. Thus, the periodicity 
of these lanes may be highly signif¬ 
icant, think the researchers. 

The lanes could cause the sunspot 
increases because of the way they 
stretch the magnetic field lines. 
When they arise at the poles, the 
stretching is only modest; but as 
they reach the equators, the lanes 
may have enormously strained the 
magnetic fields, like a taut rubber 
band being stretched as it moves 
down the surface of a basketball. 
Since such stretching is the pro¬ 
ducer of sunspots, these lanes, 
which Howard and LaBonte theo¬ 
rize arise from deep circulation 
patterns in the sun, could finally ex¬ 
plain the eleven-year cycle. 

Thus, using both new and old 
techniques, the sun is beginning to 
yield its age-old mysteries, and the 
scientists are not about to let up. 
Further solar instruments will be 
flown on satellites and Spacelab, 
the orbital laboratory to be carried 
aloft on the Space Shuttle. And in 
the mid-eighties, NASA hopes to 
launch twin spacecraft as part 
of a “Solar Polar” mission. 

With such efforts, perhaps some¬ 
day solar researchers may be able 
to enjoy a day at the beach without 
the paranoid feeling that the fiery 
ball in the sky that makes us all 
possible is laughing at them. □ 
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A New 


Computers! 


The new standard is now here 
— this beautiful, feature- 
packed, one-piece desktop 
computer system at a very, 
very affordable price. Continu¬ 
ing the TRS-80 tradition 
begun with our famous Model I, 
the amazing Model III gives you 
everything you've always wanted 
in a personal computer—including 
easy expandability. 

It Talks Your Language! Model III is 
available with either Level I or 
powerful new Model III BASIC. 
Best news of all is that nearly all 
Model I software is compatible 
with Model III, so you already have 
a huge library of applications to 
choose from. Radio Shack already 
offers over 80 quality packages — 
from games to sophisticated 
business programs to word 
processing. 

Big Storage Capacity! Model III 
BASIC features dual-speed cas¬ 
sette loading (1500 and 500 baud). 
You can expand your Model III to 


Radio Shack is 
Lowering the Cost of 
High Technology! 

699 


£ $l 


Feature Packed! Ever^ Model 
III includes a parallel printer 
interface and 65-key 
keyboard. Model III BASIC 
adds "extras” like a real 
time clock, scroll protect, 
keyboard controlled screen 
print, and RS-232 firmware. 


support up to four (two integral) 
double-density disks at 175K each 
for a total system capacity of up to 
670K bytes. 

Powerful Memory! Up to 48K of 
internal memory is easily added, 
since no expansion interface is re¬ 
quired. Model III is completely 
self-contained. Start with a 4K 
Level I system or move up to our 
16K Model III BASIC right away for 
the applications you need. 

High-Resolution Display! Every 
Model III has a sharp display of 16 
lines of 64 characters. Model III 
BASIC adds lower case plus 
graphics and special characters. 


And It's Very Affordable! The 4K 
Level I system is only $699* The 
16K version with powerful Model 
III BASIC is just $999* So why 
wait, step up to the new standard 
now. Available at Radio Shack 
stores, dealers and Computer Cen¬ 
ters everywhere. 

Radio /hack 

The biggest name in little computeis® 

Send me your TRS-80 Catalog! 

Radio Shack, Dept. 81>a-oo 
1300 One Tandy Center 
Fort Worth, Texas 76102 


r 




•Retail prices may vary at individual stores and dealers. Special order may be required initially. 














































SUPER FAST. 
SUPER LIGHT. 

Take a look at the ME 
Super, the newest M- 
Series ultra-compact 
35mm SLR camera from 
Pentax. When we intro¬ 
duced this series, the 
photographic world 
learned just how small 
and light a camera 
could be and still stand 
up to tough, uncompro¬ 
mising demands. The 
ME Super is only 15.7 
ounces (445 grams), 
making the ME Super 
one of the lightest cam¬ 
eras in the world of auto¬ 
matic photography. It’s 
also one of the smallest. 

It handles fast. And its 
operation is smoother 
and more convenient 
than any other camera 
we’ve ever made. 

The exposure control 
of the ME Super is a 
completely automatic 
aperture priority system. 
The advanced all-metal, 
vertical focal plane shut¬ 
ter will respond to light 
conditions automatically 
with the speed of elec¬ 
tronics. Shutter speeds 
change steplessly from 
four full seconds to an 
ultrafast 1/2000 of a 
second. 

The metering cells in 
the ME Super are the 
internationally famous 
Pentax innovation, the 
GPD, or the Gallium 
Arsenide Phosphide 
Photo Diode. It is the 
fastest, most responsive 
system in existence. Its 
sensitivity to light most 
closely resembles your 
eye’s. So it measures 
the same light you see 
in the viewfinder. And it 
does so with 1/10 the 
battery drain of any other 
light measuring system. 

SUPER OVERRIDE. 

One of the major inno¬ 
vations of the ME Super 
is the push-button elec¬ 
tronic control of the 
shutter system in man¬ 
ual mode. We call it the 
ElectroTouch™ over¬ 



ride. Touch one button, 
the shutter speed 
increases. Touch the 
other and the shutter 
speed slows down one 
speed at a time, con¬ 
secutively, until you 
reach the speed you 
need for your pho¬ 
tograph. And unlike 
most 35mm automatic 
SLR s with manual over¬ 
ride, you retain full use 
of the GPD metering 
system without ever tak¬ 
ing your eye away from 
the viewfinder. 

SUPER 

ELECTRONIC. 

The ME Super Cam¬ 
era also features a 
unique system of LEDs 
in the viewfinder (shown 
left). These tell you 
practically everything 
you need to know in 
order to take great pic¬ 
tures. They tell you 
when it's okay to shoot, 
when you need more 
light, when to use a 
flash, when to use a tri¬ 
pod, and much more. 

In addition, all the 
controls, including the 
revolutionary push but¬ 
tons, are placed exactly 
where your fingers will 
find them naturally. 
There’s no awkward 
stretching. No fumbling 
to adjust the ME Super 
while a never-to-be- 
repeated shot slips 
away. The Pentax ME 
Super also has a ±2EV 
compensation range 
built into the automatic 
mode. When you’re 
using this Automatic 
Exposure Compensa¬ 
tion feature in Auto¬ 
matic, an “EF” LED 
pulses rapidly in the 
viewfinder to remind you 
that you’ve selected a 
special exposure effect. 


SUPER WINDER. 
SUPER FLASH. 

The Pentax winder is 
the smallest and lightest 
in 35mm photography 
Only four penlight AA 
batteries power 
advance the film at a 
fast two frames per sec¬ 
ond rate. Slip the power¬ 
ful Pentax thyristor 
AF200S or the economi¬ 
cal AF160 auto-flash 
units on and ME Super 
automation goes on 
working for you in any 
light. LEDs in the view¬ 
finder tell when the flash 
is charged or is ready to 
shoot. The ME Super 
sets the X-synch speed 
automatically (a fast 
1/125 of a second), so 
you don’t have to worry 

SUPER OPTICS. 

The increase in image 
quality, contrast, color 
fidelity and reduction of 
flare that Pentax Super- 
Multi-Coated (SMC) 
lenses brought pho¬ 
tography is truly dra¬ 
matic. Now the system 
is forty lenses strong 
and growing, including 
everything from fish eye 
to 2000mm and com¬ 
pact zooms. 

SUPER VALUE. 

From ElectroTouch ™ 
manual control to the 
vast Pentax system, 
from the ultra-compact 
size to the wide open 
potential, the Pentax ME 
Super offers you so 
much, for so little. In 
fact, the value engi¬ 
neered into the Pentax 
ME Super may prove to 
be its most important 
innovation. Your Pentax 
dealer can show you the 
ME Super, the super 
camera. 


THE SUPER CAMERA 
FROM PENTAX* 

(S? 1980 Pentax Corporation All rights reserved For more information, 
write Pentax ME Super, 35 Inverness Drive East, Englewood, Colorado 80112. 
In Canada, Pentax of Canada Ltd. Vancouver, Toronto and Montreal 
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The Pasta 

Passion 

Americans 
have “discovered” 
an old favorite—in all its 
tempting varieties. 

By Judith Dan 


I t seems ironic that, despite our passion for physical fitness, 
typified by the hoards of runners seen morning and night 
burning away extra calories, the culinary tastes of those 
very same people have turned toward that notoriously fatten¬ 
ing and richly sauced temptation called pasta. 

But pasta is absolutely it these days—to the point that 
Newsweek has actually termed it “the Renaissance food of the 
eighties.” And since it is the Italians who have given it the 
most attention, Italian pasta parlors are currently in their 
glory, along with Italian groceries and delicatessens. And this 
craze has given birth to a new kind of food establishment, the 
“boutique” specializing in fresh pasta, cheeses and sauces and 
an upsurge in sales of all kinds of equipment to crank out pasta 
in your own kitchen. 

Despite the Italian connection, however, pasta’s origins are 
cloudy historically; it seems as though it has always been 
around, being one of those things that “happened” simul¬ 
taneously in many different areas. You’ll find it in practically 
every cuisine imaginable, from Chinese to Middle Eastern to 
Greek. 

What’s the key to pasta’s new popularity? First, it’s quick 
and convenient: all you need is abundant boiling water (about 
four quarts of water to about one pound of pasta and approx¬ 
imately one and one-half heaping teaspoons of salt, according 
to the celebrated Marcella Hazan, author of two of the most 
important cook books on the Italian cuisine, The Classic Italian 
Cook Book and More Classic Italian Cooking, 1976 and 1978, 
Alfred A. Knopf, publisher). It cooks in approximately eight to 

Pasta to please the eye as well as the pal ate—a colorful braid of spinach, whole¬ 
wheat and white-flour spaghetti, tied with tomato fettuccine. 
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ten minutes, with fresh pasta tak¬ 
ing even less time, and the many 
shapes and varieties of pasta to¬ 
gether with the many sauces that 
can be bought or made, means an 
exciting meal in a short period of 
time. You’ll find a pasta glossary in 
the aforementioned More Classic 
Italian Cooking , which takes you 
through pasta compra [store- 
bought pasta] and homemade vari¬ 
eties from Bucatini [a thick, hollow 
spaghetti] to zita [a short, tubular 
shape similar to rigatoni] and Ag- 
nolotti [crescent-shaped dumpling, 
usually stuffed with meat] to Quad- 
rucci [fresh egg pasta cut into quar¬ 
ter-inch squares, used for soup]. 

Second, pasta itself is not that 
fattening. Although the word 
means “paste,” it is a paste that is 
high in protein, carbohydrates and 
vitamins, low in fat and sodium and 
less than 210 calories per two 
ounces. It can be sauced simply 
with low-calorie fresh pureed 
tomatoes and a few herbs and 
spices, or sinfully with butter, 
cream and cheese, as in the in¬ 
famous all’Alfredo. 

Finally, serving lots of pasta is 
one way to beat inflation. A pound 
of pasta can be stretched to feed 
four for as little as $3, a bit more if 
you purchase fresh pasta (about $2 
to $4 per pound ) and a bit less if you 
are willing to make it yourself. 

There is no mystery to the mak¬ 
ing of fresh pasta. The reward for 
your efforts is a pasta that cooks in 
less time than the dried and has a 
chewy, rich texture and flavor. 
Most pastas are made with pure 
semolinaflour (made from hard du¬ 
rum wheat) and eggs, while others 
combine softer flours like all-pur¬ 
pose white with the semolina. To 
this can be added water (fine min¬ 
eral water, preferably), spinach, 
beets, carrots, artichokes, tomatoes 
and other vegetable pastes, and 
herbs for color and light flavor. 
Fresh pasta may be sauced and 


frozen and stored in a variety of 
ways. 

“Italians eat with their mouths, 
never with their eyes,” a famed 
Italian chef once said. Even so, 
adding to the excitement of pasta 
dining is the fact that Italian res¬ 
taurant owners and chefs every¬ 
where are discovering that one way 
to the American stomach is 
through something the French and 
Japanese have always excelled at: 
dish display. These new efforts in 
food display, and the experimenta¬ 
tion in colorful pastas made with 
spinach, beets and carrots, has led 
to cookery that dazzles the eye as 
well as the tastebuds. 

In the ancient Roman settlement 
of Caere not far from Rome is a 
tomb famous for its magnificent 
bas reliefs. Gertrude Harris de¬ 
scribes it in Pasta International: 
“Within it are two columns that 
depict familiar kitchen utensils of 
the time. One column is of particu¬ 
lar interest to us as it shows the 
utensils for making pasta: a rolling 
pin, a working surface with a 
raised rim (to keep flour and water 
from oozing over the side), a pas¬ 
try cutter, a knife, a water pitcher 
and ladle and a bag of flour. They 
are easily recognizable because, 
with some modern innovations, 
they are not too different from 
those we use today. And these are 
the only tools one really needs, 
coupled with time, patience and a 
certain amount of physical labor.” 

Modern innovations have made 
this relatively simple procedure 
even simpler with both hand- 
cranked pasta machines and fancy 
electric versions that knead and 
cut the pasta dough once it is 
mixed. The pasta-making equip¬ 
ment listed below is available at 
gourmet cooking stores and 
gourmet sections of department 
stores throughout the country. 
And Marcella Hazan’s books pro¬ 


vide you with step-by-step instruc¬ 
tions on how to make, roll and cut 
it by hand, as well as how to use a 
hand-cranked machine or the 
fancy electric version. Prices may 
vary and should be considered 
approximate. 

Tools of the Trade 

The Basics: 

A rolling pin of the heavy dowel 
type (not the American ball-bear¬ 
ing type), about 1 x h inches in di¬ 
ameter, 32 inches long, made from 
boxwood with sanded and smooth 
ends; $17.50. 

A board, preferably wood (to 
give texture to the rolled-out pas¬ 
ta), about 24 inches by 36 inches, 
for your work surface; $30.00. 

A broad-bladed, well-balanced 
knife or Chinese cleaver; $15.00 
to $50.00, depending on quality. 

A fork to aid in mixing. 

The Luxuries: 

A food processor, such as the 
Cuisinart, Speeds up the time 
spent mixing the flour and eggs, 
which, when done by hand, can 
take up to twenty minutes; $130.00 
to $250.00. 

The basic manual pasta ma¬ 
chine by Atlas has detachable cut¬ 
ting heads for fettuccine and 
square spaghetti; $50.00. Extra 
heads for various spaghetti sizes, 
large fettuccine and lasagna are 
available; $16.00 each, A special 
ravioli attachment that stuffs and 
cuts is also available; $33.00. 

The Bialetti electric pasta ma¬ 
chine rolls and cuts, halving the 
normal preparation time. A spe¬ 
cial advantage is that the nylon 
heads produce the right texture 
(the same that’s achieved by roll¬ 
ing by hand on a wooden surface), 
unlike the metal rollers of the 
hand-cranked variety; $169.00. 
Bialetti also makes a machine that 
mixes as well as rolls and cuts; 
$275.00. 
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Extras: 

Very handy hardwood pasta¬ 
drying rack; $20.00. 

Cutters for tortellini in differ¬ 
ent sizes; $1.75. 

Pasta crimper cuts and crimps 
ravioli; $3.75. 

Pot to boil pasta. There are two 
schools of thought here: Marcella 
Hazan insists on a stainless-steel 
or enameled cast-iron pot ($60.00 
to $90.00); other authorities en¬ 
dorse an aluminum pot with col¬ 
ander, which lifts the pasta right 
out of the pot ($25.00). Either will 
work. 

Pasta bowls, round (11 inches 
and 14 inches) and oval (16 inches), 
make for a thorough mix owing to 
their shallowness; $10.00 to $22.50. 

Hardwood pasta forks make it 
easier to toss the pasta. Two sizes 
of tines are available; $3.50 a pair. 

A hand-cranked tomato press 
seeds and skins and doesn't incor¬ 
porate air. The result is the suc¬ 
culent pulp; $29.00. 

The electric cheese grater by 
Bialetti is for hard cheeses such as 
Romano and Parmesan. The re¬ 
sulting texture resembles that of 
hand-grated rather than food-pro¬ 
cessed cheese. And texture is what 
affects the way the cheese is incor¬ 
porated into foods; $67.50. 

Come and Get It 

Here are four easy-to-master reci¬ 
pes you can try, and should your in¬ 
terest be further ignited, there are 
many fine books to further add fuel 
to the fire. 

Pesto alia Genovese 

Genoese Basil Sauce—Serves 5-6 

A true Italian classic that “pur¬ 
ists" insist can only be made in a 
mortar and pestle. True, the mortar 
and pestle method results in a 
richer flavor, but the ingredients 
are identical. And those ingre¬ 
dients are the simplest: fresh basil, 


KODACOLOR 

HLM DEVELOPING 


garlic, cheese, olive oil and pine 
nuts. What differs is the procedure. 
The season for basil is a short one, 
but do not despair; this sauce 
freezes well, so you may enjoy it 
throughout the year. 

Blender Pesto: 

2 cups fresh basil leaves—be 

gentle in handling, and do not 
crush as you tear larger leaves 
into smaller bits and gently 
pack to measure. 

V 2 cup olive oil 
2 tablespoons pine nuts 
2 cloves of garlic, lightly crushed 
and peeled 

1 teaspoon salt 

V 2 cup freshly grated Parmesan 
cheese 

2 tablespoons freshly grated 

Pecorino Romano cheese 

3 tablespoons butter, softened to 

room temperature 
Noodles for 5-6 persons (linguine, 
fettuccine or spaghetti) 

1. Put the basil, olive oil, pine nuts, 
garlic and salt in the blender (or 
food processor) and mix at high 
speed. Make sure all the ingre¬ 
dients are evenly blended, stopping 
and scraping the bowl to ensure 
this. 

2. When the ingredients are well 
blended, pour into a bowl and beat 
in the two grated cheeses by hand. 
This results in a more interesting 
texture and better flavor than when 
you mix in the cheese in the blend¬ 
er. However, you may choose to 
continue making the sauce in the 
blender and add the cheeses di¬ 
rectly to the other ingredients in 
the blender. When the cheese has 
been evenly mixed into the other 
ingredients, beat in the softened 
butter. The resulting sauce should 
be thick like a mayonnaise. 

3. Before spooning the pesto over 
the pasta of your choice, add to it a 
tablespoon of the hot water in 
which the pasta has boiled. ► 



Don’t leave your 
fun on the roll. 

Develop your film 


Remember how much you 
enjoyed your vacation? Re¬ 
capture those days by having 
your film processed today. 
Simply send us your roll of 
110, 126 or 135 color print 
film and we'll send you back 
your memories on quality 
Kodak paper. 

SPECIAL 

INTRODUCTORY PRICES! 


IO f.-.T.'T $-150 

SIZE FILM I 
20 EXP. 110 or 126 FILM $2.50 
24 EXP. 110 or 126 FILM $3.00 


ADD 25C 
PER ROLL 
FOR 

POSTAGE , 


WE SPECIALIZE 
IN 135 mm COLOR PRINT FILM 


35 


20 EXP. 3.00 
MM 24 EXP. 3.50 
36 EXP. 5.50 


ADD 25<t 
PER ROLL 
FOR 

POSTAGE 


We Credit OFFER ENDS 
Failures 5/31/81 

SEND THIS COUPON WITH YOUR FILM 



P.O. BOX 35116 
CHICAGO, IL 60635 
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4. When freezing, mix all the ingre¬ 
dients, but do not add the cheese or 
butter. Store in jars or other tight¬ 
ly sealed containers in the freezer. 
Thaw overnight slowly in the re¬ 
frigerator. When thawed, beat in 
the grated cheeses and butter, and 
before serving drain the water 
from the boiling pasta. Serve in the 
usual manner. 

Spaghetti alia Carbonara 

Spaghetti with raw eggs and 
Italian bacon—Serves 4-5 
This is a celebrated Roman dish. 
And now that pancetta, a mild, 
cured, unsmoked Italian bacon, is 
more and more readily available, it 
makes sense to add this to your 
pasta repertoire. You can, of course, 
use smoked American bacon —in 
fact, some insist on it—but the fla¬ 
vor of smoke is not usually associ¬ 
ated with Italian food. If you prefer 
pancetta, and it is not available in 
any local Italian delicatessen, use 
bacon blanched in boiling water. 

¥2 pound pancetta cut in a single 
slice ¥2 inch thick, or an equal 
amount of regular slab bacon 

2 tablespoons olive oil 
1 tablespoon butter 

4 garlic cloves, lightly crushed and 
peeled 

V\ cup dry white wine 
Salt 

1 pound spaghetti 

3 eggs 

¥4 cup freshly grated Parmesan 
cheese 

Freshly ground black pepper 

2 tablespoons parsley, finely 

chopped 

1. Cut the pancetta or bacon into 
strips less than *4 -inch wide. 

2. Put oil, butter and garlic into a 
saucepan and turn heat to medium. 
When the garlic becomes a deep, 
gold color, discard it. 

3 . Put the pancetta or bacon into 
the pan, saute until it begins to 
crisp at the edges. 


4. Add wine and let it boil for a mo¬ 
ment, then turn off the heat. 

5. Bring 4-5 quarts of water to a 
boil, add 2-3 tablespoons salt, and 
when the water returns to a boil, 
put in the spaghetti. 

6. Take the bowl in which you will 
be serving the spaghetti and break 
three eggs into it. Beat them 
lightly, then mix both cheeses and a 
grinding of pepper and the parsley 
into them. 

7. When the spaghetti is tender, but 
firm to the bite, drain it and put it 
into the bowl with the egg and 
cheese mixture. Toss until it is well 
coated. Reheat the pancetta or 
bacon over high heat and pour it 
over the bowl of spaghetti. Toss and 
serve immediately. 

Fettuccine alPAlfredo 
Fettuccine tossed in cream and 
butter—Serves 5-6 
Whether there really was an Al¬ 
fredo is irrelevant. Second to spa¬ 
ghetti and meatballs, this dish has 
come to symbolize Italian cookery. 
It is one of the simplest dishes to 
make, provided you use the fresh¬ 
est ingredients—fine, homemade 
pasta, the freshest cream and the 
finest Parmesan cheese, freshly 
grated. 

1 cup heavy cream 
3 tablespoons butter 
Salt 

Fettuccine, enough to serve 5-6 
% cup freshly grated Parmesan 
cheese 

Freshly ground pepper 
A very tiny grating of nutmeg 

1. In a flameproof cook-and-serve 
pan, in which you will later serve 
the fettuccine* put % cup of the 
cream and all the butter and sim¬ 
mer over medium heat for less than 
a minute, until the butter and 
cream have thickened. Turn off the 
heat. 

2. Bring 4 quarts of water to a boil. 


Add 2 tablespoons of salt and drop 
in the fettuccine. Cover the pot un¬ 
til the water returns to a boil. Fresh 
fettuccine will be done a few sec¬ 
onds after the water returns to a 
boil. Packaged fettuccine will take 
longer. But in either case, cook 
firmer than usual, because it will 
continue to cook in the pan. Drain 
and transfer to the pan containing 
the butter and cream. 

3. Turn the heat under the pan to 
low, add the rest of the cream, all 
the cheese, ¥2 teaspoon salt, pepper 
and nutmeg. Toss until the cream 
has thickened and the fettuccine is 
well coated. Serve immediately 
with a bowl of additional grated 
cheese on the side. 

Tomato Sauce —Serves 6 
This is a tomato sauce with no 
vegetables other than onion. It is 
seasoned simply with salt and a 
tiny amount of sugar. It has no 
olive oil, only butter. It’s easy to 
make. Now all of this is well and 
good—simple ingredients, easy to 
make—but what's so special? It's 
the essence of pure tomatoes. 

2 pounds fresh, ripe plum 
tomatoes 
¥4 pound butter 

1 medium yellow onion, peeled and 
halved 

Salt 

¥4 teaspoon granulated sugar 

1. Wash tomatoes in cold water. Cut 
in half, lengthwise. Cook in a cov¬ 
ered saucepan until they have sim¬ 
mered for 10 minutes. 

2. Puree the tomatoes through a 
food mill back into the pot. Add the 
butter, onion, 1 ¥2 teaspoons salt 
and sugar and cook at a slow but 
steady simmer uncovered for 45 
minutes. Taste and add more salt if 
desired to taste. Discard the onion. 
If using canned tomatoes, use 2 
cups tomatoes and their juice and 
start the recipe at step 2. □ 
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Paul Masson will sell 
no wine before its time. 



The 

Sweet Spot 
In Time 

In athletic competition, 
mind and body often create 
transcendent moments 
of perfection. 

By John Jerome 

Asa kid I spent a lot of time throwing rocks. The best place 
/% to do it was under a bridge, where there were always 
A, JL plenty of rocks and bottles—targets as well as missiles. 
You set up the bottles on one mudbank, then crossed over to the 
other side and you were in your own private shooting gallery. 
It was the only childhood activity I knew that ever involved 
anything like a warm-up. You would start out just lobbing the 
rocks, gradually working up the pace (“velocity,” as the ball¬ 
players now say) until you were zinging them in pretty hard, 
beginning to get the range. Finally, everything warm and 
working well, your arm loose, feeling strong, you’d find your¬ 
self really powering each throw, rearing back in unaffected 
natural windup, bringing them home. There is peculiar appeal 
in such rhythmic, repetitive activity, and this was one you 
could really bear down on. I think that was important. 

I never indulged in baseball fantasies—bottom of the ninth 
with two men out, that kind of thing. I knew perfectly well 
what I was doing: I was throwing rocks, that was all. It was 
enough. I can still summon up in memory the way the rocks 
sizzled into the mudbank—and, now and then, sizzled into an 
old whiskey bottle with a satisfying popl (Environmental 
damage hadn’t been recognized yet; whiskey bottles were ex¬ 
pendable because only they brought no cash refund.) I never 
did get to play much baseball, but I always had a strong throw- 

From The Sweet Spot In Time by John Jerome. Copyright e 1980 by John Jerome, 

Reprinted by permission of Summit Books. 
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LEAV E YOUR 

WORRIES B»\m 




If you’re like most car renters, you 
worry. Worry that if you’re late to the 
counter, your reservation won’t be 
there. Worry that you won’t get the right 
rate. Worry that the car won’t get you 
where you’re going. 

Avis is trying harder to take the 
worry out of renting a car. 
V V \ We’ll keep your reser- 

^ 4 i V 1 vat * on f° r 12 hours. So if 

^ 1 v / you arrive late...we can 
st i 11 try to get you a car. And 
if Avis doesn’t have the exact 
kind of car you reserved, we’ll try to get 
you another. Even if \Vs bigger, you pay 





the rate for the reserved car. 

Are Avis cars dependable? Depend on it. 

We feature 1981 GM X-body cars like 
the Chevy Citation. Avis mechanics are 
dependable, too. They try harder to 
stop a problem before a problem 
stops you. 

Reliable reservations. 

Well-maintained cars. Low 
rates. Speedy Wizard II 
service. And over 7,000 
Avis people trying harder... 
all dedicated to one simple ideal: 

Making your rental car one worry you 
don’t have to worry about. 


Buick Skylark 




Avis features GM cars and trucks. 

For reservations, call 800-331-1212. Or see your travel consultant 


f!m 01981 Avis Rent A Car System, Inc. 





ing arm. Mostly I recall the haunt¬ 
ing power I felt on that occasional 
throw when I knew as the stone left 
my hand that it was going to hit its 
target. 

Biomechanics is the study of the 
mechanics of animate structures. It 
tells us that every human move¬ 
ment, from raising a cup of tea to 
the lips to pole vaulting eighteen 
feet, is a product of levers moving 
through arcs. The joint is the ful¬ 
crum; the limb, or segment of limb, 
is the lever. Complicated move¬ 
ments require the arcs to be linked 
in series, but the arc is the inevita¬ 
ble basic unit, since at least one end 
of every segment is attached some¬ 
where. This reductionist notion 
leads me to propose a Sweet Spot 
Theory of Performance. It is a way 
of perceiving good athletes (and 
various other performers) that can 
add a certain richness to the enjoy¬ 
ment of sports (and various other 
activities) for spectators as well as 
for participants. 

If you've played any stick-and- 
ball game you are familiar with the 
wonderful sensation of hitting the 
sweet spot. You swing the imple¬ 
ment—bat, racket, golf club, what¬ 
ever—as usual, but you meet the 
ball a little more accurately than 
usual, make contact more squarely. 
The ball simply takes off: a remark¬ 
ably smooth, easy, yet forceful re¬ 
sult. In one sense the sweet spot is 
almost audible. When you hit it 
there is a characteristic sound—a 
sharp click (golf), crack (baseball), 
whock (tennis). A clearer signal 
comes not from the sound or the 
sight of the ball's flight, however 
but from the startling information 
you get through the implement it¬ 
self. It doesn't vibrate. No shock is 
transmitted to the hands. It is as if 
new force is created within the im¬ 
plement, exploding the ball into 
flight, driving it away harder than 
you actually swung at it. 


Sweet Spot 

ft 


I recall the 
haunting power I felt 
when I knew as the 
stone left my hand 
that it would hit 
its target. 




Hitting the sweet spot is such a 
compelling sensation that a large 
part of our insistence on playing 
these stick-and-ball games may 
come from the desire to reexperi- 
ence that click of a perfectly hit 
shot. The feeling is almost mysti¬ 
cal. There is nothing unreal about 
the actual spot, however. A bio¬ 
mechanist named Peter Cavanagh 
explained the lab procedures for 
determining it. “The sweet spot is 
not a figment of the imagination," 
he told me. “It is a mechanical real¬ 
ity in the implement, the center of 
percussion. Set up a baseball bat 
with oscillating machinery and you 
can determine the exact spot 
where, if you hit a ball there, mini¬ 
mum jarring will be transferred 
back to the hand. That spot will 
also likely give you the best shot. Of 
course, when you put a human be¬ 
ing on the end of the implement, 
the problem gets much more com¬ 
plicated." 

We throw the word “perfect" 
around much too freely in sports, 
but for the moment let's assume 
that the 450-foot home run, for ex¬ 
ample, is a perfect stroke. It very 
likely comes off the sweet spot of 
the bat, but it also has a great deal 
of force behind it, which by some 
statistical miracle is lined up so 
that it is applied in a straight line 
through the dead center (another 
sweet spot) of the round baseball as 
well as through the center line of 
the round bat. Furthermore, this 
towering blast, as the sportswrit- 
ers like to say, comes off a bat that 


is swung in a near perfect trajec¬ 
tory: a sweet line, so to speak. The 
bat moves through so true and even 
a trajectory that the ball is caught 
not only at the optimum spot along 
the length and width of the bat, but 
also at the perfect point in the arc 
of the swing to give it maximum 
force and distance. In effect, bat 
and ball meet at a sweet spot in 
time—a point in time in the arc. Or, 
perhaps, at an intersection of time 
and space. Thus we say the athlete 
hit the ball with perfect timing. 
There is even more exquisite tim¬ 
ing to come. 

The Sweet Spot Theory of 
(Sports) Performance goes like 
this: All athletic movement—all 
human movement—is generated by 
muscles pulling across joints to 
make limbs move. Grossly over¬ 
simplifying the baseball swing, for 
example, the batter cocks his shoul¬ 
ders and arms back away from the 
pitch, then begins the swing by ro¬ 
tating his hips, his lower body and 
his shoulders toward the pitcher. 
After the shoulders get into mo¬ 
tion, the upper arms start through, 
as in crack-the-whip; to the speed 
generated by rotation of the shoul¬ 
der is added the speed of the upper 
arms as they are swung into action. 
After the upper arms are firmly 
launched, they pull the forearms 
into motion; after the forearms 
reach maximum velocity (actually, 
after the pitch has been met—or 
missed), the wrists “break," rolling 
over and bringing the hands 
through —the last and shortest 
pair of levers in the chain of action. 

Each segment of this motion is 
an arc working off an arc; each is 
carefully timed to start as the pre¬ 
vious arc reaches the best possible 
point. The superior athlete, accord¬ 
ing to my theory, anyway, is the one 
who in effect reaches the sweet spot 
of the arc for each segment of his or 
her skeleton as he or she goes 
through the athletic motion. The 
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shoulders swing to the optimum 
point in the arc and at that instant 
the upper arms are launched into 
their arcs; at the optimum point of 
the arc traveled by the upper arms, 
the forearm motion is launched, 
and so on. Every good athletic mo¬ 
tion has a crack-the-whip aspect to 
it, a chain of accelerating arcs, each 
taking the motion at the maximum 
from the arc before and using that 
speed to multiply its own accelera¬ 
tion. (Or, if less force is required, 
taking the motion at the best point 
in the arc for purposes of accuracy, 
and so on.) The sweet spots in the 
skeleton move around, of course, 
according to the purpose of the ath¬ 
letic motion, the implements used 
and hundreds of other variables. 
There are whole chains of sweet 
spots within the human frame, if 
we can only learn to use them. Reg¬ 
gie Jackson has learned how to use 
them. Lynn Swann has learned how 
to use them. 

There’s more to this theory. Ev¬ 
ery human joint—the fulcrum 
point of each of those arcs—has 
several components of motion 
available to it. Some joints, such as 
the shoulder, work easily through 
several planes of motion; some, like 
the knee, are structured to move 
only through a single plane—to and 
fro, or up and down, or back and 
forth, but in no additional direc¬ 
tions. Because of structural anoma¬ 
lies within and beyond the joint 
itself, however—loose ligaments, 
misalignments and other angulari¬ 
ties—no joint moves purely within 
a single plane. For the sweet lines, 
the true trajectories which will al¬ 
low each segment of the skeleton to 
swing precisely through the sweet 
spots, angular displacement must 
somehow be removed. All else 
being equal, the better athlete 
should be the one who either has 
been blessed with superior align¬ 
ment in the joints, or somehow can 
overcome the misalignments and 


Sweet Spot 



There are 

chains of sweet spots 
within the human 
frame, if we can only 
learn to use them. 
Reggie Jackson has 
learned how. 


can control the trajectories and 
keep them true. 

The good athlete must be able to 
damp out the assorted wobbles and 
wasted motions and other excur¬ 
sions that would otherwise screw 
up the true trajectories. The motor¬ 
learning experts say, however, that 
ballistic motions cannot be guided 
once they are launched, which 
would preclude that kind of control. 
If so, then the good athlete must 
launch these trajectories with a 
great deal more accuracy than can 
you or I. Of course, the motor¬ 
learning people don’t get to work 
with Reggie Jackson very often. I 
suspect that the good athlete does 
both. Through practice he or she 
learns to initiate motions with con¬ 
siderably more accuracy than the 
lesser athlete and also learns to 
damp out extraneous motion as the 
act progresses. In fact, I think the 
really superior athlete can do a 
great deal more in this regard. 

A former ballplayer I know named 
Don Hewett used to advise his chil¬ 
dren, “You have to have the confi¬ 
dence to take the time ” (to make the 
catch, to get to the return, to con¬ 
trol the implement). Focusing on 
time slows it down. Next time 
you’re having trouble with any 
quick-reaction sport—squash, rac- 
quetball, even table tennis or bad¬ 
minton—try telling yourself you 
have more time than you think you 
have. You’ll find another several 
inches of incoming trajectory to 
work with, during which you can 


focus on and prepare to make your 
return. 

Most infield errors occur because 
the fielder starts his play before he 
catches the ball. A lot of dropped 
forward passes fall to the turf be¬ 
cause the receiver starts avoiding 
tacklers before he finishes catching 
the football. This is the tiredest 
cliche in sports, of course—“Look 
the ball into your hands,” even 
“Keep your eye on the ball”—but it 
illuminates a little more territory 
when it is understood in terms of 
available time. The good performer 
simply takes all the time there is— 
for the particular move. There is a 
sweet spot in time for catching a 
ball just as there is for hitting one. 
The same capacities are at work, 
the same judgmental control of 
linked arcs—right down to the clos¬ 
ing of the fingers—is involved. The 
sweet spot in time is merely the 
true finish of the move. Ah, but that 
is one hell of a “merely.” 

Finishing the move is a star¬ 
tlingly important aspect of per¬ 
forming, although I have been un¬ 
able to find a clear explanation of 
why it is so critical. The quickest 
indication of an unskilled dancer, 
gymnast, diver, figure skater is the 
hurried move, which, surprisingly, 
doesn’t come from starting the 
move too soon but from neglecting 
to finish the move that preceded it, 
cutting it off short of the sweet spot 
in time. It is a paradox: taking time 
to finish one move somehow gives 
you more time to get the next one 
started right. (Finishing the move 
probably restores the neuromuscu¬ 
lar machinery to equilibrium, and 
thus gives you a new starting 
place.) Mikhail Baryshnikov has 
time. So does Julius Erving. 

Confidence, as in the advice from 
Don Hewett, may not seem to be 
the ultimate tool for getting control 
of the time sequence of perform¬ 
ance, but it certainly helps. Con¬ 
centration, that utter mystery, 
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At Last: Family Fitness Free 
of Health Club Hassles 


STEP I is an exciting, 
revolutionary new approach to 
fitness, developed by Dr. J. R. 
Reneau, former physician for the 
University of Texas Longhorn 
Athletic Teams. STEP I is designed 
for the busy professional who's 
found that health clubs and crash 
programs are time-consuming, 
certainly not fun, and come 
nowhere close to fitting their 
lifestyle. 

STEP I is a complete exercise 
center that you can benefit from in 
the privacy and convenience of your 
home. 

STEP I is a commitment to Family 
Health — a commitment NO family 
should be without. 

A complete STEP I workout, 
which is a unique muscle tone and 
aerobic combination, takes only 18 
minutes, and costs a fraction of 
maintaining an annual health club 
membership. In fact, our top of the 
line STEP I Center is only $595. 

For more information and a fact- 
filled brochure on exercising with 
the STEP I Home Center, write or 
call toll free 1-800-531-5206* In 
Texas, call toll free 1-800-252-9701. 
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Marketed by COLESHA 

A Medical Engineering Group 

5300 Marsh Creek, 

Austin, Texas 78759 


The Family 
Home Fitness 
Center 


Dictaphone is rewriting 
the way people write. 


Sweet Spot 


helps more. (Concentration slows 
time, as all of us obsessives know 
perfectly well.) Confidence allows 
you not to rush; concentration lets 
you have the time to choose when to 
rush. People who have played golf 
with Jack Nicklaus come away 
muttering about his absolutely 
frightening powers of concentra¬ 
tion. They used to say the same 
about Ben Hogan. The same thing 
must be true of all outstanding per¬ 
formers, in sports and elsewhere. 

I am haunted by the moment when 
the rock I threw went precisely 
where I wanted it to go. That mo¬ 
ment hardly developed purely out 
of concentration, although it 
wasn’t sheer accident, either. I 
think I probably stumbled onto sev¬ 
eral of the sweet spots in the same 
throw, and the result was simply a 
coming together, a moment when 
what my mind intended was 
matched by what my body accom- 



Introducing the new Dictamite 
dictation portable. The machine 
that lets you write six times fas¬ 
ter than longhand. 

With pocket-size conven¬ 
ience. One-hand operation. Mini¬ 
cassettes to capture your most 
fleeting thought, or take a full 
half-hour’s dictation. All this, 
a mere 8.2 oz. 

Fill out the coupon today. It 
may be one of the few times you’ll 
ever use your pen again. 


i-1 

The new Dictamite sounds 
great. Tell me more. 

Name_I 

: Title_Phone_[ 

Address_I 

City_ j 

State_Zip_ j 

Mall lot Dictaphone Corporation i 
105 Oak Street I 

Norwood. N. J. 07648 

Or calli 800 - 431-1708 

(Except Hawaii and Alaska). 

In New YoHc. call 914-967-2249. , 

Dictaphone and Dictamite are trademarks of I 
Dictaphone Corp,. Rye. N Y CAMK-11 


plished. A momentary healing of 
the mind-body split, to overdignify 
it. 

It is my thesis—the Sweet Spot 
Theory—that this is true magic, 
the only magic there is. I am sug¬ 
gesting that there is a line between 
the banality of my rock-throwing 
experience—included here as a de¬ 
liberately ridiculous example 
of Everykid’s uncomprehending 
brush with performing magic—and 
the sublimity of Baryshnikov’s 
great leaps. Along that line can be 
located much of the rest of what we 
refer to as magic in sports—from 
tennis players playing “in the zone” 
(Billie Jean King’s last Wimbledon 
singles title) to Reggie Jackson’s 
three consecutive World Series 
home runs to Bob Beamon’s “muta¬ 
tion performance” long jump in the 
1968 Olympics, a foot longer than 
anyone else ever jumped, before or 
since. On those occasions some¬ 
thing magic did happen. A group of 
world-class marathoners was re- 
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cently surveyed about their best 
performances; most of them spoke 
of some particularly fulfilling mo¬ 
ment when “mind and body” 
seemed to “come together.” Several 
of them used the word: magic. It 
was magic when that happened. 

For several years now IVe been try¬ 
ing to get a handle on the link that 
connects what seem to me to be sen¬ 
sual sports—skiing, surfing, cycling 
and other sports and recreations 
that we practice noncompetitively, 
for the sheer pleasure of the act. 
(Many of them can be made com¬ 
petitive, of course, and many purely 
competitive sports offer the same 
kind of sensual pleasures.) Slicing 
across the face of a wave, leaning a 
bike into a high-speed turn, getting 
a solid edge-set in good snow—so 
that that, too, is an act you can bear 
down on—are experiences so simi¬ 
larly pleasurable and so distinctive 
a sheer physical joy that they must 
be related, but in ways I'd never 
been able to grasp. 

Now I think that sweet spots pro¬ 
vide the link. I think we play at 
these sports in large part just for 
the pleasure of getting the timing 
right, of feeling the physical forces 
fall into the sphere of our control. 
What’s more, we get a different 
version of the same pleasure from 
watching others play at them. It 
can be ineffably moving to watch a 
performer control time, placing his 
or her movements—steps, motions, 
strokes, blows, notes—where he or 
she wants them in time, where the 
sweep of action will best be con¬ 
tinued. Where the discipline and 
the performer’s imagination com¬ 
bine to create something vivid in an 
otherwise rigid frame. And that 
placement, that sensual touch, that 
finger of magic on the precise point 
in time that is such a sweet spot, is 
so satisfying that it must be why 
we play. □ 
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Eagles Dare to Win 


A unique award for 
outstanding salesmen 
or managers 

The American Eagle soars higherthan 
any other bird. He glides the heights of 
perfection magnificently. Very confidently. 

Are you an Eagle? Do you seek a level 
of success beyond the common grasp? 
Are you a manager seeking new ways to 
motivate others? 

The Eagle Award is a unique and 
memorable way to honor outstanding 
leaders. Finished in antique brass, the 
Eagle is a handsome 12" sculpture 
mounted on an attractive hardwood 
base. Its sweeping lines attest to 
unbounded energy, courage and 
strength. 

The Eagle can be an award of recog¬ 
nition for those who, by their 
achievement in sales or management, 
have dared to win. Or it can be a highly 
inspirational item for yourself, a symbol 
of your great personal desire to excel. 


The Eagle Award says you’re a leader. 
It says that you have overcome the 
common barriers to success. It 
proclaims to one and all that you have 
soared where others have faltered. You 
have acted decisively where others have 
hesitated. As an office or home 
accessory, the Eagle is a beautiful and 
distinctive reminder of the goals you 
have set for yourself. To everyone who 
visits, it proclaims emphatically that you 
are a Winner. 

The Eagle Award is sent to Winners for 
$39.95 plus $4.00 UPS delivery charges. 
If you’re anything less than fully satisfied 
within 15 days of receipt, return it to us 
and we’ll promptly refund your full 
purchase price. 

Dare as only the Eagle dares. Order 
your distinctive Eagle Award(s) today. 
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The American Scene 


Window 
on the West 

Albert Bierstadt’s 
nineteenth-century landscapes 
built a romantic bridge 
between a young nation and 
its new frontier 

I n 1859, when Albert Bierstadt left New York for the ar¬ 
duous journey West, he was one of few Americans to do so. 
The fact that Bierstadt was an artist, a landscape painter 
who would record his awed impressions of the vast and majes¬ 
tic country, was even more significant. For most Americans 
would never see the natural wonders that Bierstadt and other 
artists of the day portrayed for them. Perhaps never before 
or since have artists such as Bierstadt wielded such power. 
His vision of America became America’s vision of itself. 

But not only did Bierstadt’s paintings help America see it¬ 
self, they helped America decide what to do with itself as well. 
His glowing canvases helped Congress to recognize the need to 
preserve some of the country’s pristine wilderness as national 
parks. One of the works that inspired Congress was Yosemite 
Valley, painted in 1868. In the painting, which took him five 
years to complete, Bierstadt lavished minute attention to de¬ 
tail, creating almost lifelike leaves and grasses. But the 36" x 
54" canvas is known chiefly for its striking luminescence. 

Though Bierstadt traveled widely (he was one of the first 
passengers aboard the transcontinental railroad to San Fran¬ 
cisco in 1871) and painted landscapes wherever he went, his 
pure visions of the West remained the most popular. The only 
group he failed to win over were the critics. 

•Eventually public opinion caught up with critical judgment, 
and the popularity of Bierstadt’s work declined for a while. 
Nowadays, though, with museums and art historians showing 
renewed interest in the art of the West, his paintings are once 
again prized. His works hang in New York’s Metropolitan Mu¬ 
seum, and in smaller museums in thirty-five states. 

In the context of American art, Bierstadt’s place seems as¬ 
sured largely because, in the words of his biographer, Gordon 
Hendricks, “Bierstadt helped people love the West and be 
proud of it.’’— Ellen Alperstein 


Yosemite Valley by Albert Bierstadt, 1868, 36" x 54", oil on canvas 
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Photon Hanson Carroll Alpha 


Village charms 
and vertical challenges 
have kept 

generations of skiers ... 


High On\fermont 


By Paul Robbins 


Y ou’re glid¬ 
ing off at 
the top of 
the chair lift at 
one of Vermont’s 
Green Mountain 
ski resorts, and just before 
plunging down that snowy 
chute, you pause to look 
around. The view you are 
likely to encounter is one you 
thought didn’t exist anymore. 
From the top of the rounded, 
rocky ridge, you see valleys 
spread away, dotted with 
dark red barns, white farm- 


houses with 
smoking chim¬ 
neys, thin clap¬ 
board church 
spires and, yes, 
even covered 
bridges. With one more 
glance at the Grandma Moses 
landscape, you push off, down 
a run at any one of Vermont’s 
ski areas. 

The serene beauty of Ver¬ 
mont’s Green Mountains— 
not to mention their dozens of 
ski resorts and hundreds of 
miles of ski trails—has been 



Fresh snow covers the slopes for a perfect day of Green Mountain skiing. 
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High on Vermont 


drawing skiers for fifty years. In 
fact, Vermont was the birthplace of 
skiing in this country. Stowe was 
staging winter carnivals, complete 
with downhill races and ski jump¬ 
ing, in the early twenties. The na¬ 
tion’s first ski tow—a rope tied to 
the axle of a jacked-up Model A 
Ford—dragged skiers up a Stowe 
Slope in 1934. Though they can’t 
match the sculpted majesty of the 
Rockies or the Alps, the Green 
Mountains, which run the entire 
length of the state, offer most of the 
finest skiing in the East. The first 
snows of winter are the signal for 
thousands of skiers to head for the 
glacier-carved snowbowls and 
craggy ridges of Vermont’s ski 
country. 

But what about those winters 
when the snowfall is a little stingy? 
That’s the least of your worries in 
the Green Mountains. Unlike re¬ 
sorts elsewhere that are totally de¬ 
pendent on the elements, Vermont 
ski resorts can make their own 
snow. Killington, Sugarbush, 
Stratton Mountain and others have 
perfected the art of blanketing 
their trails with snow shot from 
guns. It would fool even Mother 
Nature. 

In the mid-sixties, Bromley Ski 
Area gave snowmaking a big boost 
when it installed a million-dollar 
system. Today Killington has the 
most extensive—and expensive- 
network of snowmaking in the 
world, with thirty-eight miles of 
trails covered. Despite the fact that 
1979 was nearly snowless, Kill- 
ington’s trails were open for busi¬ 
ness all winter and much of the 
spring. 

“Snowmaking is, very simply, 
the price of doing business in the 
ski industry these days,” says Fos¬ 
ter Chandler, vice-president and di¬ 
rector of marketing for Killington 
and its sister operation in southern 
Vermont, Mount Snow. “If there’s 
no snow, there’s no skiing. Snow¬ 


making is our insurance policy in 
case Mother Nature goes into one of 
her fickle moods and gets stingy 
with natural snow.” 

Roy Cohen, president of Sugar- 
bush and Sugarbush North, is also 
completely sold on the artificial 
stuff. During the summer of 1979, 
Sugarbush North installed snow¬ 
making to the summit. 

But Cohen also points to a second 
factor he feels is essential to the 
growth of Eastern ski resorts. “We 
conduct skier surveys each winter, 
and we keep getting the same re¬ 
sponses,” he says. “They want some 
kind of guarantee that we’ll have 
snow, and they want more on- 
mountain lodging and services.” As 
skiers become more sophisticated, 
they are demanding complete base- 
area villages—those all-in-one, ski- 
to-it complexes that enable ski 
weekers to bunk on the mountain¬ 
side and ski or stroll to restaurants, 
discos and sports facilities. 

Europe has long offered skiers 
the convenience of ski villages clus¬ 
tered at the foot of lifts and trails. 
Western resorts have followed suit, 
most notably Vail, Colorado, which 
sprang out of valley grazing land in 
1962 and is now a town that encom¬ 
passes 15,000 beds, 120 shops and 
100 or more restaurants and 
lounges. Eastern resorts are just 
now catching up with this idea, 
forced in part by gas-conscious 
skiers and by their own desire to 
develop as much of their property 
as possible. 

The current season will find 
many of Vermont’s ski areas sub¬ 
stantially improved, both in the 
quality of skiing and in the num¬ 
bers of skiers they can accommo¬ 
date. Here’s an area-by-area sur¬ 
vey that lets you in on what’s new. 

• Bolton Valley, a secluded, 
medium-sized area that was one of 
the region’s first self-contained re¬ 
sorts, has the highest base eleva¬ 
tion in the East and has never 
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VOUDRIEZ-VOUS NOUS PRENDRE 
JUSQUi MONTREAL CE WEEKEND? 


It’s Amtrak’s way of saying “take us to Montreal”—for 
a taste of Europe really close to home. 

Montreal is romance, sightseeing, good food and good 
times. And it’s just one of Amtrak’s “Weekend Escapades” 
destinations. With real savings on hotels, rail fare—even meals 
and sightseeing on some packages. 

We also have Escapades to Boston, New York, Phila¬ 
delphia, Washington and Williamsburg. And with our plush, 
reclining seats, room to stretch, and refreshments right nearby, 
each offers the chance to sit back, relax, and rediscover how 
much of a pleasure travel can be. 

For “Weekend Escapades” options, schedules and low 
prices, call your travel agent or Amtrak. We’ll turn your ordinary 
weekend into a mini-vacation to remember. 

AMERICA’S GETTING INTO TRAININGS^ 




needed machine-made snow. Nev¬ 
ertheless, figuring it's better to be 
safe than sorry, they have installed 
snowmaking equipment to cover 
several trails. New at Bolton this 
year are another dozen mountain¬ 
side condominiums, a new nursery 
and expanded cross-country trails. 

• Bromley has created a new 
beginner ski area. 

• Burke Mountain boasts ex¬ 
panded snowmaking facilities and 
six new slopeside condominiums. 

• Killington, with six more 
miles in its snowmaking system, 
four more trails (bringing the total 
to seventy-five, an Eastern record), 
and major trail improvements, is 
reshaping skiers' traffic patterns. 

• Mount Snow has added snow¬ 
making to three more trails, wid¬ 
ened about a dozen trails and built 
twenty-eight condominiums. 

• Pico Peak has installed the 
only new chair lift in Vermont and 
has taken some of the sting out of 
the Upper Giant Killer Trail, a 
tricky chute from the summit. 

• Smugglers’ Notch, located on 
the flip side of the ridgeline from 
Stowe and Mount Mansfield, has 
blossomed in the last two or three 
years, thanks to its snowmaking 
equipment. This winter, Smug¬ 
glers' introduces Club Smugglers, 
modeled on Club Med. During mid¬ 
week periods, $495 per person cov¬ 
ers lodging, lifts, lessons, breakfast 
and dinner, with unlimited wine or 
beer. "We couldn't even think about 
it," says Operations Director Brad 
Moore, "if we weren't sure we'd 
have snow for skiing. The indoor 
pool is fine, so is the indoor tennis 
court down the road, but it's the 
skiing that everyone really wants. 
Snowmaking makes it possible." 

• Sugarbush Valley is un¬ 
matched by any area in the East for 
the creature comforts clustered at 
its base and on the mountain. Sug¬ 
arbush boasts hundreds of condo¬ 
miniums, plus hotels, restaurants 


High on Vermont 


Eight 

Olympic teams 
trained at Vermont 
ski areas 
last winter, 
before and during 
the Olympics at 
Lake Placid. 


and shops. The million-dollar Sug¬ 
arbush Sports Center includes in¬ 
door and outdoor pools and tennis, 
squash, racquetball, handball, ex¬ 
ercise room, massage room, saunas 
and whirlpools, pro shop, courtside 
restaurant and lounge and even a 
hair salon. A free shuttle bus runs 
continuously between the base 
areas of Sugarbush and Sugarbush 
North, which are about four miles 
apart. 

But saunas, discos and restau¬ 
rants are the fringe benefits, not 
the main attraction at Vermont's 
ski areas. It's the quality of the ski¬ 
ing that draws people to the Green 
Mountains. One testimonial to its 
caliber is the fact that eight Olym¬ 
pic teams trained at Vermont areas 




last winter, before and during the 
Olympics at Lake Placid. 

Though the Olympic alpiners 
skiied the tough stuff, Vermont of¬ 
fers ski trails for every skier, from 
beginner to expert. Bromley has 
taught beginners on the Lord's 
Prayer and Plaza Slope hills since 
the area opened in 1937. Kill- 
ington's Snowshed is another well- 
known learning hill. 

At the expert end of the scale, 
there are Stowe's matchless Goat, 
National, Starr and Liftline trails. 
Killington's new Bear Mountain in¬ 
troduced the steepest trail in the 
East, with an average grade of over 
45 degrees. Mount Snow's Jaws of 
Death run may not quite live up to 
its name, but its North Face comes 
close. Regulars at Mad River Glen 
applaud its twisting, bucking, heav¬ 
ing expert trails and chutes. Sugar¬ 
bush, though it has trimmed some 
of its heartstopping runs, still rates 
on any list with Stein's Run. 

Beginner hill or expert run, no 
matter which you choose, there's 
one thing you can be certain of this 
winter: Vermont will snow you. □ 


Amtrak’s Ski Packages 

Amtrak gives skiers a lift this sea¬ 
son with discounts of 35 percent off 
the regular roundtrip fare to some 
of the finest slopes in Vermont, as 
well as New York and Canada. 
Great ski weather means great 
travel weather, too, when you go 
by train. There's no need to worry 
about getting snowed in. Amtrak's 
ski packages include all transfers 
between the train station and your 
accommodations, as well as shut¬ 
tle-bus service to the lifts, so a car 
is unnecessary. 

For the budget-minded, there 
are ski weekends that include lift 
tickets and lessons for as little as 
$105 per person, double occupancy 
(plus train fare). For a luxurious 
week's vacation, you can find 


slopeside condominiums, stocked 
with food, for $485 per person, dou¬ 
ble occupancy (plus train fare). 
Choose a basic Amtrak package or 
one with all the trimmings— 
meals, ski lessons and rental 
equipment. Stay for a weekend ora 
week, at a luxury hotel or a cozy 
inn. Whichever package you 
choose, the 35 percent discount 
applies. 

You can pick a ski plan that 
takes you to Sugarbush Valley, 
Stowe, Smugglers' Notch, Kill¬ 
ington, Jay Peak or Bolton Valley 
in Vermont; to Lake Placid in New 
York, or to the Laurentian Moun¬ 
tains or Mont Ste. Anne in Quebec, 
Canada. For details on the wide va¬ 
riety of ski packages available, 
contact your nearest Amtrak office 
or travel agent. Happy schussing! 
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Avoid 

counter fits. 


Remember the last time you rented a 
car at one of those airline terminal coun¬ 
ters? First you stood in line. Next you 
made the long walk to a remote storage 
lot and searched for your rental car, 
juggling your heavy suitcases every step 
of the way. Then you had to fight your 
way through the airport traffic. 

Well...this time, save time. And effort. 
And money. Simply walk past those ter¬ 
minal counters to the nearest pay phone 
and give Ajax a call. We’ll pick you up, 
help with your luggage, and chauffeur 
you out of the airport and up to our 
close-in counter location. And most 
important, we’ll rent you a Ford or other 



For advance reservations call toll-free: 

800-421-0896 


From California: 800-262-1776 


Franchises available to qualified parties: Ajax Rent A Car. 

1801 Century Park East, Los Angeles, CA 90067. Call (213) 552-9300. 


fine car at savings up to 40% or more 
compared with our major competition. 
Here’s an example: 

Drive our ’81 Ford Mustang instead 
of one from Avis...SAVE 52%. 

For limited driving, you may save even more 
with Ajax’s low daily rate of $21 a day & 21c a mile. 



AJAX Daily Rate $28.90 
Mileage Charge none 

$28~90 


AVIS Daily Rate 
Mileage Charge 


$30.00 

$30.00 

$60.00 


Ajax saves you 

$31.10 (52%) 


Ajax's everyday rate for Mustang or similar compacts includes 100 tree miles (excess miles 210 
each) while Avis charges 300 for every mile driven. Comparisons based on Avis rates pub. 11/80 in 
0AG & do not include gas. Rates are those avail, at L.A. Int'l Airport & may vary in other cities. 
Savings shown based on one-day rental of 100 miles. The amount you save depends on length of 
rental, type car & total daily miles. Rates, free miles & car models subject to change without notice 
& may vary at some part. u.S. loc. Not appl. outside U S. Rates do not include drop-off charges 


New Openings! Baltimore, Cleveland, 
Dallas DFW&Love, Detroit, Maui Hawaii, Tucson. 


For fast free pickup, check the phone 
directoiy or call information for the 
local Ajax number. 


Ajax 

RENTA 



_ / 



Discount 

Coupon 


Valid at partic loc. One coupon 
per rental. No other discounts 
apply. Discount may be taken 
as cash refund at partic. loc 
Offer expires 6-30-81 
















A Car Is Born 


Former General Motors 
wunderkind 
John DeLorean—and 
the two great 
loves in his life—are 
making waves on 
both sides of the Atlantic 

By Gary Witzenberg 



I t was a Sunday night in April eight years ago when John 
Zackery DeLorean, then a General Motors group vice-pres¬ 
ident, arrived in New York City. The next day he would sign 
an official letter of resignation in the GM chairman’s office, 
ending his seventeen-year, highly successful career at the 
giant corporation. 

Some say he was fired, but the GM position (and his) was 
that DeLorean, heir apparent to the GM presidency, had quit 
of his own volition. Later he would say that it was far from an 

John DeLorean, left (and with wife Cristina Ferrare, above ), poses confidently on 
his stainless-steel DMC-12 sportscar, to be produced in Northern Ireland. 
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SPEND no MILES ON A KID. 


No matter how hard you try, you never seem to have the time you’d like 
with your family. “Wait until vacation,” you say. Or, “Next weekend, we’ll all get 
away.” But your heart can’t be in it when your mind is on driving and your eyes 
are on the road. 

On Amtrak, the time you spend traveling is time you spend together. 
With nothing to look at except what you want to look at. So while you sit back 
and relax, you can watch the passing countryside. Have a bite to eat. Play 
“Go Fish” with your kids. Or just plain talk. 

Somehow the kids you remember sitting bored—or fighting—in the back 
seat are having a great time. With you. 

Next time, call your travel agent or Amtrak. And don’t wait til you get 
where you’re going to start spending time with your family. 

AMERICA'S GETTING llfTOTRANM@Kk 








A Car Is Born 


impulsive decision, but one that he 
had come to over a period of time 
because of his growing opposition 
to the corporation's management 
system. 

Today DeLorean is chairman of 
his own organization, the Delorean 
Motor Corporation, founded in 
1974. As this is written, production 
of his two-seat sports car is sched¬ 
uled to begin before the end of 1980 
in a brand-new plant near Belfast, 
Northern Ireland; and, if all goes 
well, it should rise to an eventual 
volume of thirty thousand vehicles 
a year. The last American to start a 
major independent automobile 
company was Malcolm Bricklin, in 
1974. The last one to succeed was 
Walter P. Chrysler, in 1925. 

Born to an immigrant, working- 
class family in Detroit fifty-five 
years ago this month, DeLorean 
was tinkering with car engines be¬ 
fore he was ten. He chose a techni¬ 
cal high school and recalls having 
to study very hard to keep up aca¬ 
demically. “I acquired a competi¬ 
tive spirit and zest for work that is 
with me today," he says in the auto¬ 
biographical book that he wrote 
with author J. Patrick Wright, On a 
Clear Day You Can See General 
Motors. 

After working his way through 
the Lawrence Institute of Technol¬ 
ogy, DeLorean took a job selling in¬ 
surance because, he confesses, he 
felt it would help him overcome a 
somewhat shy and introverted per¬ 
sonality. Another sales job fol¬ 
lowed, but then destiny led him to a 
co-op program at Chrysler Corpo¬ 
ration, from which he emerged 
with a master's degree in automo¬ 
tive engineering in 1952. 

That same year, he left Chrysler 
for a research-and-development 
engineering position at Packard 
Motor Corporation, a company 
small enough that he was expected 
to master all aspects of car develop¬ 
ment from machining and assem- 


tt- 

We have to be 
a prestigious company 
with a first-class 
product. Our whole 
concept is that 
we do it right or 
we won’t do it. 

_ 

bly to designing and testing. 

DeLorean was promoted to direc¬ 
tor of research and development in 
1956, but at that time the company 
was in trouble and on its way out as 
an automaker. Later that year he 
made one of the biggest decisions of 
his life—to accept an offer at GM's 
Pontiac Division as director of ad¬ 
vanced engineering. 

Three years later he was assis¬ 
tant chief engineer under Elliott M. 
“Pete" Estes, and in 1961 he took 
over as chief engineer when Estes 
relieved Semon E. “Bunky" Knud- 
sen as general manager. Knudsen 
had been promoted to general man¬ 
ager at the much larger Chevrolet 
Division, and when he moved again 
(to the Fourteenth Floor), the suc¬ 
cession repeated itself, with Estes 
taking over Chevrolet and De- 
Lorean replacing him as Pontiac's 
general manager. Just forty years 
old, he was the youngest man ever 
to head a GM division. 

During his time at Pontiac, the 
once-stodgy division grew to third 
place in U.S. sales; and DeLorean 
himself was responsible for liter¬ 
ally dozens of engineering innova¬ 
tions. (He still holds some forty- 
four U.S. patents.) 

DeLorean's management style is 
simple but effective: divide complex 
problems into smaller components 
and tackle them logically in order 
of importance; break up time-wast¬ 
ing layers of responsibility and del¬ 
egate decision-making authority to 
capable people at the level closest 
to the task at hand; work hard, set 


lofty but attainable goals and give 
people room to stretch their talents 
to meet them. He drives his people 
hard but leads through example 
and encouragement rather than 
fear. 

Early in 1969, DeLorean was ap¬ 
pointed general manager of the 
huge and then-troubled Chevrolet 
Division, and it was there that his 
unorthodox style really began to 
grate on his superiors on the Four¬ 
teenth Floor. Among other things, 
he closed Chevrolet assembly 
plants on more than one occasion 
when their quality dropped, some¬ 
thing that no one had ever done be¬ 
fore. At one point in 1970 he 
pressed the corporate managers to 
seek help from the White House in 
trying to avoid a costly strike—and 
then tried to contact the President 
himself through an influential 
friend when they refused. 

Even while he was effectively re¬ 
organizing and streamlining the di¬ 
vision, restoring lost sales penetra¬ 
tion and profitability, this sort of 
impulsive and headstrong action 
was constantly getting DeLorean 
into trouble with the conservative 
corporate bosses above him. On top 
of that, his hair and sideburns were 
modishly long for the time, and his 
flashy, Italian-cut suits contrasted 
markedly with their pin-striped 
grays. He was divorced and pre¬ 
ferred jet setting with celebrities, 
in company with beautiful, young 
actresses and models, to socializing 
with other GM executives and their 
wives. 

Despite this nonconformity, De¬ 
Lorean's performance earned him 
the rank of group vice-president, 
North American Car and Truck Op¬ 
erations, in 1972, and he was con¬ 
sidered a leading candidate for the 
GM presidency. But his relation¬ 
ships on the Fourteenth Floor con¬ 
tinued to deteriorate. Before long, 
he says, he began to feel completely 
cut off from the mainstream of the 
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corporation's business, and he 
longed to be back in the thick of au¬ 
tomotive action. The business 
world was shocked when he an¬ 
nounced his resignation early in 
the spring of 1973. 

“The tragic irony of my resigna¬ 
tion," he says in his autobiography, 
“was that this mammoth corpora¬ 
tion, which was founded by a mav¬ 
erick, Billy Durant, and built into a 
prototype of the well-run American 
business by men who were distinct 
individuals, could not today accept 
or accommodate an executive who 
had made his mark in the corpora¬ 
tion by being different and indi¬ 
vidualistic." Not only is DeLorean 
different, he is also, by some mea¬ 
sures, simply better than most of 
his fellow executives. According to 
a former Pontiac associate, quoted 
in Business Week, DeLorean reads 
3,000 words a minute, sleeps four to 
five hours a night and can do a day's 
work in half an hour. 

Today, at age fifty-six, his wavy 
hair silvered and his handsome 
Latin face lined just a bit with the 
years, he continues at a pace that 
leaves associates breathless. En¬ 
tering the plush DeLorean Motor 
Corporation New York headquar¬ 
ters, one gets the feeling of an al¬ 
ready hugely successful organiza¬ 
tion rather than one that has yet to 
build its first production car. 

“The feeling," notes DeLorean, 
“is that no little guy has a chance to 
make it. The problem we've always 
had is convincing the world that we 
aren't going to be like that. There is 
an opportunity for a little guy in 
that small niche in the market 
where we are trying to be, but the 
problem has been one of credibility, 
convincing the financial commu¬ 
nity that we had a substantial 
enough chance to succeed that they 
were willing to make an invest¬ 
ment." 

But he did find the support he 
needed from potential dealers, 



Cristina Ferrare DeLorean is a New 
York model with a highly successful ca¬ 
reer of her own. 


from celebrities (Johnny Carson, 
for one), eventually from the finan¬ 
cial community and finally from 
the government of Northern Ire¬ 
land, which wanted his plant for 
the jobs it would create. 

DeLorean plans to build his busi¬ 
ness not only on the quality of his 
products but also on the integrity 
of his dealers. He has signed 347 
dealers so far, each having made an 
equity investment of $25,000 and 
each agreeing to purchase between 
50 and 150 cars over a two-year pe¬ 
riod. Also, each dealer must reserve 
a service bay for the company's 
products, have technicians trained 
by DeLorean Motor Car Company 
and purchase an initial stock of 
parts valued at approximately 
$ 6 , 000 . 

“Through my whole business 
life," he emphasizes, “I have always 
had strong feelings that you have 
to be very honest and very straight 
with dealers, as opposed to some 
people in the business who are al¬ 
ways telling them whatever they 
think it takes to encourage them to 
sell this year's model. Every dealer 
group I have worked with made 
more money while I was the man¬ 
ager than with anybody else they 
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ever had. They recognized that I 
had done something for them, and 
consequently, they were willing to 
trust me and put their money into 
my venture. 

Designed primarily for the 
American market, the $25,000 De¬ 
Lorean is a sleek sports car with 
gull-wing doors, a shiny, rustproof 
stainless-steel body and a 145-hp, 
rear-mounted, overhead camshaft 
V-6 engine jointly developed by 
Peugeot and Renault of France and 
Volvo of Sweden. Its body was de¬ 
signed by the famed Giugiaro stu¬ 
dio in Italy, and its sophisticated 
chassis was developed by England’s 
Lotus of Formula One champion¬ 
ship racing fame. DeLorean says it 
will accelerate from 0 to 60 mph in 
eight seconds, yet it will be very 
fuel efficient for a high-perform¬ 
ance luxury sports car. 

DeLorean's next move will be to 
add a four-door sedan to the lineup. 
He says that preliminary work on 
it has already begun in Giugiaro's 
studio and that it will be a uniquely 
styled luxury sedan aimed at a new 
slot in the American market. It will 
be aerodynamically designed with 
the same essential characteristics 
as the sports car, including gull¬ 
wing doors, says DeLorean. The 
company also is completing plans 
to build highly sophisticated city 
buses in a U.S. plant. 

“Nobody argues about the quali¬ 
fications of our organization," 
boasts DeLorean. “If we are going 
to sell in a prestige end of the mar¬ 
ket, we have to be a prestigious 
company with a first-class product. 
Our whole concept is that we do it 
right or we won't do it." 

Resettled in the New York area 
with his third wife, model Cristina 
Ferrare, John Z. DeLorean, the 
maverick auto executive who might 
have succeeded the retiring Pete 
Estes as GM’s president this 
month, confidently works toward 
turning his dream into reality. □ 
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FREE INFORMATION 


Express Magazine has made it 
easier for you to obtain informa¬ 
tion at no cost on products and ser¬ 
vices advertised within this issue. 
Just circle the number(s) on the 
postage-paid card which corre¬ 
sponds to the number(s) below for 
the information you wish to re¬ 
ceive. Postage is prepaid. So upon 
leaving the train, just drop it in any 
mailbox in the United States. Out¬ 
side the United States please add 
appropriate postage. For informa¬ 
tion on how to advertise in this 
magazine, contact any of our sales 
offices: New York (212) 888-5900; 
Chicago (312) 467-0411; Los Angel¬ 
es (213) 937-5810; San Francisco 
(415) 391-5484; Miami (305) 

854-1212; Detroit (313) 871-7474; 
Atlanta (404) 393-0255; Dallas (214) 
385-8500; Houston (713) 759-0181; 
Boston (617) 329-5680; St. Louis 
(314) 863-8600; or Philadelphia 
(215) 964-1906. 

All information on cards must be 
filled in; otherwise invalid. All 
inquiries expire March 15, 1981. 

1. CADO SYSTEMS CORPORA¬ 
TION: The CADO C.A.T. (Computer 
Aided Tutor) —World's first self¬ 
teaching business computer/word 
processor. Brochure. 

16. HYATT HOTELS: Send for di¬ 
rectory and capture the spirit of 
Hyatt. Worldwide. 

32. FORD INDUSTRIES: (Code-A- 
Phone keeps you in touch.) Color 
brochures describe telephone an¬ 
swerers and electronic dialers. 


37. EXPO COMMUNICATIONS, 
INC.: Manufacturer of American- 
made modular displays offers liter¬ 
ature on line of ready-to-go kits. 

38. AMERICAN INTERNATION¬ 
AL RENT-A-CAR CORPORA¬ 
TION: Information on how “we 
uncomplicate corporate car rental” 
with our Special Corporate Car 
Rental Services. 

41. JS&A NATIONAL SALES 
GROUP: Space-age catalog, “Prod¬ 
ucts That Think,” listing the latest 
electronic products from America's 
single source. 

51. BUDGET RENT-A-CAR: Send 
for membership application in the 
Budget Super Rez Club. You're #1 
at Budget. 

52. STEP I: Complete family home 
fitness center, revolutionary, pat¬ 
ented, resistance system, elimi¬ 
nates need for health club. 
Brochure, 

63. THE HERTZ CORPORATION: 
Discover how you can beat the 
soaring cost of new cars. For more 
information, write today. 

79. CALIFORNIA WESTERN 
UNIVERSITY: Evaluates total 
life-learning experience for degree 
level equivalency. A non-residence 
program. Catalog available. 

105. RADIO SHACK: 1981 Com¬ 
puter Catalogue RSCC4 has every¬ 
thing new and exclusive in the 
expanding TRS-80 computer line. 

124. THRIFTY RENT-A-CAR: In¬ 
formation on how a Thrifty Special 
Account Plan can save your com¬ 
pany substantial money. 


145. DOLLAR RENT-A-CAR SYS¬ 
TEMS, INC.: Descriptive sales kit 
offering cost saving programs for 
selected corporate accounts. 

153. LANIER BUSINESS PROD¬ 
UCTS: For a no obligation demon¬ 
stration of the Vest Pocket Secre¬ 
tary ®, Lanier's smallest dictation 
unit, circle #153. 

187. TEXAS INSTRUMENTS: In¬ 
formation on Silent 700 Models 745, 
765, 785 and 787 Portable Data 
Terminals. 

215. AVIS RENT-A-CAR SYS¬ 
TEMS: For information on Avis' 
Super Saver Rates or Used Car 
Sales program—send for brochure. 

225. PANASONIC'S TRAVEL VI¬ 
SION: A 1 V 2 inch TV that can play 
almost anywhere in the world. 
Send for information. 

240. AJAX RENT-A-CAR: Send for 
VIP Corporate Account applica¬ 
tion, nationwide office directory 
and special corporate rates and 
services. 

269. WABASH TAPE CORE: Offers 
a 4-color, 12 page brochure, describ¬ 
ing industry, product, technical 
features, cross-reference guide. 

277. WINNERMANS: Brochure of¬ 
fering “Gifts for Winners” avail¬ 
able from America's “Success 
Store.” 

286. DICTAPHONE: Send for in¬ 
formation on the newest way to 
write—Dictamite, the minicassette 
dictation portable. 

298. TAYLOR MARKETING 
INT'L.: Complete catalog of world's 
newest and most exciting products 


BINGO/GRAM IS THE READER SERVICE OF EAST/WEST NETWORK 
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%ur Sears credit card 

has wheels. 


You can charge your car rental on your 
Sears credit card at all Sears Rent a Car 
locations. For your convenience, Budget 
Rent a Car operates authorized Sears Rent 
a Car distribution centers at most Budget 
locations: airport, downtown and in the 
suburbs. For business or pleasure, Sears 
Rent a Car has sensible rates on everything 
from economy-size to full-size cars. Check 
renting office for local rental requirements. 

For Sears Rent a Car reservations, call 

toll free: «nn_99ft_9ftnn 


We feature Lincoln-Mercury 
and other fine cars. 


SEARS. ROEBUCK AND CO. 


©1980 Budget Rent a Car Corporation, Chicago, IHinoia 

ATransamenca Company 















1 am lying in a swaying hammock, gently swaying in the 
sun. I am swaying and swinging. I am lightly bouncing, 
then suddenly rocking. I am rocking from side to side, 
from end to end. The hammock lifts and sinks. It lurches. It 
lifts again, it drops again, it jolts and pitches. I am falling. The 
ground comes arching up. There is a shuddering thump, a 
bump. It thumps me, bumps me, wrenches me awake. I open 
my eyes to darkness. I am lying sprawled on my back, en¬ 
tangled in sheets and blankets, in a clinking, clanking mid¬ 
night dark. And the hammock—I’m not in a hammock. There 
is no hammock. I am lying in a lower berth in Bedroom C in 
Car 4901 of the Lake Shore Limited, en route from New York to 
Chicago on the first leg of an Amtrak journey to Seattle. 

This was the third time in not quite twenty years that I had 
traveled from coast to coast by train. I made the first of these 
trips in the fall of 1961, when the American passenger train, at 
least in the West, was still almost as good as it had been at its 
impressive best: an extensive dining-car menu of well-pre¬ 
pared food; fresh flowers and linen napery; complimentary 
overnight shoeshines; convenient schedules; prompt, courte- 

Reprinted by permission; © 1980 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 
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From the Terrace 


ous and efficient service. I made my 
second transcontinental trip in the 
fall of 1970, just before the advent 
of Amtrak, when train travel, even 
in the West, seemed almost design¬ 
edly sleazy and uncomfortable: 
snack-bar food, unemptied ash¬ 
trays, torn sheets, no hot water, flat 
wheels, long halts on sidings to let a 
freight train pass. This third three- 
thousand-mile excursion was one 
of hopeful curiosity. I had been told 
that Amtrak had made a consider¬ 
able effort to restore to its consor¬ 
tium of railroads much of the tradi¬ 
tional pleasure of train travel. I had 
been told that the Lake Shore Lim¬ 
ited was now composed of thor¬ 
oughly refurbished cars and was 
manned by a reanimated staff, and 
that the Chicago-Seattle train, the 
Empire Builder, was an even more 
arresting accomplishment. It was, I 
was told, a brand-new train, an all¬ 
electric train, a train composed of 
newly designed equipment—new 
diners, new sleepers, new coaches. 
Last March, I thought I would see 
for myself. 

I had seen a little already. The 
Lake Shore Limited, despite its 
name, is not an express. It leaves 
Grand Central at 6:45 in the eve¬ 
ning and is scheduled to reach Chi¬ 
cago at 2:40 the following after¬ 
noon. It makes stops at Harmon, 
Poughkeepsie, Rhinecliff, Hudson, 
Albany (where it takes on a sleep¬ 
ing car and coaches from Boston), 
Schenectady, Utica, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland, 
Elyria, Toledo, Elkhart, South 
Bend and Chicago. It is almost, if 
not quite, a local. It is, on the other 
hand, well patronized. When I got 
to the departure gate, at a cautious 
6:15, a good fifty people—business¬ 
men, couples of all ages and classes, 
students dressed as for a day of 
hard labor in the sugarbush—were 
already massed there, and another 
fifty quickly massed behind us. The 
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A train moved 
through a different 
world. It was a world 
of change and 
surprise, of back 
doors, back roads, 
back country. 


gate opened, and we all filed 
through, and down the ramp and 
along the chilly, twilit, subterra¬ 
nean platform. Everything was 
much as I liked to remember it— 
the loom of stainless steel, the clus¬ 
ter of conductors and trainmen, the 
white-coated porters at their sta¬ 
tions, the hisses and snorts, the 
endless tinkle of distant bells. I 
found my car, and the porter there 
took my bag. I followed him aboard 
and into the car (“Dining Car in 
Opposite Direction”) and up a bus¬ 
tling corridor (every roomette and 
bedroom seemed to be occupied) to 
Bedroom C. The room was conspic¬ 
uously clean, and the long settee 
that would open into my berth 
looked newly upholstered. There 
were coat hangers (old-fashioned, 
removable hangers) in the little 
closet, there were fresh towels and 
washcloths, soap, full dispensers of 
Kleenex and paper cups in the 
bathroom, even cold water from the 
tap marked Ice Water. I made my¬ 
self comfortable. The train gave a 
little stir, and began to move. I 
looked at my watch. It was exactly 
6:45. 

The dining car was almost full, 
but the steward found me an aisle 
chair at a table for four. The table 
appointments were reassuring: 
white tablecloths, cloth napkins, 
three yellow chrysanthemums in a 
vase. My companions had been 
served and were eating. They were 
a slender, freckle-faced girl in an 
enormous white sweater with a 
propped-up paperback book (Pere 


Goriot) and an urban couple (busi¬ 
ness suit, tweed jacket) in their 
fifties. The man gave me a smile 
and a nod, the woman smiled, the 
girl gave me a glance (the kind of 
glance she would probably have 
given old Goriot) and went back to 
her book and her dinner. A waiter 
appeared with a menu. I ordered 
(onion soup, broiled Boston scrod, 
mixed vegetables, a half bottle of 
California white wine), and the 
waiter served me promptly and 
properly and pleasantly. He opened 
the wine and poured some in my 
glass. He then recorked the bottle 
and set it tilted up on its side with 
the neck resting in the handle of a 
water pitcher. “That’s just to be 
safe,” he told me. “They’ve still got 
some bumps in the roadbed along 
this route. They’re working on it, 
but we still get a certain amount of 
what the airlines call turbulence.” 

The wine was chilled. The food 
was hot, and good—good enough. 
The butter was sweet butter. The 
urban couple finished their meal, 
called for their check, and smiled 
and nodded and left. The girl read 
on. Our table was at the galley end 
of the car, and I could hear the 
kitchen crew at work. Only, it 
didn’t sound like work. It sounded 
more like a cocktail party in the 
apartment down the hall. It was all 
smothered joyful shouts and muf¬ 
fled bursts of laughter, and the 
waiters seemed always to emerge 
from the galley smiling. There was 
a moment of turbulence. I reached 
to steady my wine glass, and my 
napkin slid off my lap. A waiter— 
not my waiter—standing ten feet 
away took three giant steps and 
swept it off the floor. But he didn’t 
return it to me. Instead, he stepped 
into the galley and came back with 
a crisp new napkin. He gave it to me 
with a little flourish. And smiled. 

I lay in my berth in the chilled and 
clattering dark and bounced 
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through another, less violent spell 
of turbulence. I was glad that the 
waiter had prepared me. The tur¬ 
bulence subsided into an easy, lull¬ 
ing rock—the incomparable cra¬ 
dling of sleep on a speeding train. I 
heard the sound of heavy footsteps 
in the corridor outside my door. A 
voice said, .. three above and 
snowing in Buffalo, with a wind- 
chill factor of...” I turned over and 
went back to my hammocky sleep. 

I awoke to daylight and a slow-mo- 
tion view of the wintry mill-town 
outskirts of what I took to be Cleve¬ 
land. It could have been any sooty, 
run-down Eastern city. I shaved 
and dressed to the leisurely pas¬ 
sage of dumps and slushy cross¬ 
ings, then to quickening vacant lots 
and old frame houses, then to a rac¬ 
ing open countryside carpeted with 
snow. I went in to breakfast. The 
diner was bright and shining and 
full of the good smell of freshly 
made coffee—the smell that is al¬ 
ways better than the taste. I was 
given a table to myself and a com¬ 
plimentary copy of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. The breakfast menu 
exhorted me to “Begin with a 
Bloody Mary or Screwdriver 1 . 75 .” I 
began with grapefruit juice. I was 
joined by a young couple and, a mo¬ 
ment later, by an older woman in a 
cameFs-hair coat. She wore a man’s 
gold pocket watch on a chain 
around her neck. The young man 
was dark, the young woman was 
fair. They both wore glasses and a 
look of happy excitement. He 
craned his neck around her and 
looked out at the snowy fields and 
bare-boned woodlots. 

“Hey!” he said. “Wow! Isn’t this 
great?” 

“Oh, it is,” the young woman 
said. “It’s neat—really neat.” 

“I mean,” he said, “I mean, here 
we are sitting here eating breakfast 
and looking out there at the scen¬ 
ery. I never knew it would be like 



this. I never knew it would be so 
great.” 

“It’s just neat,” she said. 

The older woman turned to me. 
She, too, had a happy look. “It is 
neat,” she said. 

“I think so, too,” I said. 

“I’ve always loved trains,” she 
said. “Ever since I was little. But 
especially the dining car. I’ve al¬ 
ways thought it was more fun than 
even a plush restaurant. There’s 
something about looking out the 
window while you eat. It’s like a 
house with a terrace and a view 
that keeps changing all the time. 
It’s so different from those boring, 
boring planes. It’s even fun in bad 
weather.” 

The waiter had been pouring her 
coffee—and listening. He cleared 
his throat. “Yes, Ma’am,” he said. 
“That’s exactly what my dad used 
to say. He used to say bad weather 
wasn’t all bad. He said it could be 
real nice to sit someplace where it’s 
warm and dry and look out at it.” 

I spent the morning on my terrace, 
watching the changing view. I had 
a book I wanted to read, but my 
eyes kept lifting and shifting to the 
window. There was always some¬ 
thing that seemed somehow worth 
seeing. I remembered my compan¬ 
ions at breakfast. Train travel 
wasn’t different only from those 
boring planes. Its sights were also 
different, and of a different quality, 
from those of highway travel. 
Highway travel was either monot¬ 
ony or squalor. It was the land¬ 


scaped Interstate or the strip—the 
filling stations, the body shops, the 
discount fabric centers, the motels, 
the drive-in movies, the Stuckey 
stores. A train moved through a 
different world. It was a world of 
change and surprise. It was a world 
of back doors, back roads, back 
country. It had a backstage inti¬ 
macy. I looked out not on clouds, 
not on a riveting ribbon of highway. 
I sat and watched a bushy creek 
give way to a skeletal hillside apple 
orchard. Then a man in a grass- 
green jacket standing in a white 
pasture. Then an expanse of frozen 
water. Then the majestic ruin of a 
red brick Greek Revival house with 
a crow perched on one of its chim¬ 
neys. Then a dark and deep and 
gloomy Hansel-and-Gretel pine 
forest. Then children milling in a 
schoolyard framed by yellow buses. 
The train whistle blew. Farmland 
gave way to a treeless subdivision. 
An underpass yawned. The under¬ 
pass gave way to a long retaining 
wall. Graffiti appeared: “Pot Smok¬ 
ers Do It Better.” It began to snow. 
I went in to lunch. 

His name, he told me, was Hel- 
sell—Charles Helsell. He looked to 
be in his early thirties, a tall, 
slender, partly bald man in a but¬ 
ton-down-collar shirt and a tweed 
jacket. He took a bite of mostac- 
cioli-and-meatballs and a swallow 
of Burgundy. He shook his head, 
“No,” he told me, “I got on this 
morning—at Elyria. That’s the 
stop for Oberlin College. I’m a mu¬ 
seum man, and I’ve been down 
there looking at their museum. 
They’ve got a good one. I’m a cura¬ 
tor at the University Gallery at the 
University of Minnesota, in Min¬ 
neapolis. I do a lot of traveling, and 
I don’t know how long it’s been 
since I was on aplane,sittingthere 
with my knees hunched up, eating 
off that little highchair tray. I 
won’t even mention the bus. I do 
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From the Terrace 


my traveling by train. New York. 
Washington. Chicago. Denver. St. 
Louis. Cleveland. And all points in 
between. I figured out the other day 
that I’ve covered at least ten thou¬ 
sand miles by train in the last two 
years. As a matter of fact, I belong 
to the National Association of Rail¬ 
road Passengers. No, no—we’re not 
railroad buffs. Quite the opposite. 
We’re concerned with today and to¬ 
morrow. We’re consumer activists. 
There are ten thousand of us, and I 
think we can take some credit for 
the big improvement in Amtrak. 
We’ve certainly helped in getting 
the passenger train a priority over 
freight. And also with the on-time 
record. But that doesn’t mean so 
much to me. I’m seldom in that big 
a hurry. I like to ride the train. I 
like to sit back and relax. I like the 
lounge car and the dining car and 
the coaches. I like to wander 
around and meet people. And talk. 
Like now.” 

I sat at my window and looked out 
at the blowing snow. I read my 
book. I dozed. 

There was a knock at the door. It 
was the porter. “Coming into Chi¬ 
cago,” he said. “You want to give me 
your grip?” 

I got up and got into my overcoat 
and looked at my watch. It said 
2:15. 

“It’s only 2:15,” I said. “I didn’t 
think we were due in until 2:40.” 

“That’s right,” he said. “But 
we’re running ahead of time. Seems 
like we usually do these days.” 

“That’s pretty good on a day like 
this,” I said. “It looks like a blizzard 
out there.” 

“Sure does,” he said. “They tell 
me that out at O’Hare they only got 
two runways open.” 

I was ahead of time, too. The Em¬ 
pire Builder wasn’t scheduled to 
leave for Seattle until 11:30 the fol¬ 
lowing morning. But I had friends 


it 

There was only a 
sense of motion and 
the clickety, 
clackety, click of 
iron on iron. I thought 
of Agatha Christie. 

in Chicago, and I had planned it 
that way. I spent the night at the 
Palmer House. The cabdriver who 
drove me there was a black man in 
his twenties with a little goatee, 
and he (and the cab) smelled to 
high heaven of grape chewing gum. 
He sat while I handled my bag and 
got in, he sat while I handled my 
bag and got out. When I asked him 
the amount of the fare, he pointed 
to the meter. He did, however, ac¬ 
cept a tip. 

The cabdriver who drove me back 
to Union Station the next morning 
was old and bald and wizened up 
and also black. He grabbed my bag 
and opened the door and all but 
helped me in. “Union Station, eh?” 
he said. “Well, it’s a good day to get 
out of town. Paper says more snow. 
But there’s one sure thing. It ain’t 
going to snow forever. It never has. 
I been around long enough to know 
that. I got this grandson. And you 
know what I told him? I said to 
him, ‘Vernon, I got the advantage of 
you. I know what it’s like to be 
young. But you don’t know what it’s 
like to be old.’ ” 

The new (Superliner) Empire 
Builder is a two-decker train. All 
its passenger cars—diner, coaches, 
sleepers—stand two stories high, 
sixteen feet from rail to roof, with 
the floor of the upper level a good 
ten feet from the ground. Through 
Gate 16, the train rose up along the 
platform like a great red-and-blue- 
and-silvery ship moored alongside 
a pier. The sleeping car came first, 


at the rear of the train. Beyond it 
was the diner, then three coaches, a 
baggage car, a mail car and two 
electric locomotives. There was the 
usual cluster of conductors and 
trainmen, the usual rumble of lug¬ 
gage carts, the usual surge of pas¬ 
sengers, the usual wailing baby. 
The sleeping-car porter was sta¬ 
tioned at an open doorway halfway 
down the car. That was the en¬ 
trance—the only entrance. He took 
my bag and looked at my ticket. 

“Yes, sir,” he said. “Up the stairs, 
turn to the left, fourth door, Bed¬ 
room B.” 

I walked into a kind of foyer the 
width of the car, with another door 
in the opposite wall and central 
corridors running fore and aft. The 
corridors were lined with doors— 
roomettes, I presumed—and surg¬ 
ing with people. The foyer was car¬ 
peted—wall-to-wall and floor-to- 
ceiling—in some sand-colored fab¬ 
ric. So were the stairs. They led up, 
in two sharp turns, to another car¬ 
peted foyer. The rear half of the 
second level was given over to more 
roomettes, and more people. The 
bedrooms were in the front half. 
There were five of them, opening on 
a windowed aisle. The three I 
passed on the way to my room were 
occupied. Mine, the fourth, was 
softly lighted and agreeably warm. 
There was a deep sofa, convertible 
into a berth, along the front wall. 
There was a built-in washbasin 
(with a three-sided mirror) to the 
left of the door. A swivel armchair 
faced the window end of the sofa. A 
door to the right of the armchair 
opened on an ingenious combina¬ 
tion of toilet and shower bath: 
there was a raised doorsill, a drain 
in the floor, a shower head in the 
ceiling. The chair and the sofa were 
upholstered in a nubbly burnt-or¬ 
ange tweed, and there were match¬ 
ing curtains on the window. The 
window ran the length of the outer 
wall—a good five feet—and it of- 
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From the Terrace 


fered a commanding view. I stood 
there, looking down, watching the 
platform suddenly sliding away, 
watching a broadening sweep of 
tracks and sidings, the burst of 
daylight, a spread of warehouses in 
the distance. The Superliner was 
indeed a new train. If my window 
on the Lake Shore Limited had 
been a terrace, my window here 
was a balcony, a gallery, a roof gar¬ 
den. 

I found a little fold-out table in a 
slot between the armchair and the 
sofa, and that decided me. I had had 
a late breakfast, and I decided to 
lunch in the shoes-off comfort of 
my room. The porter brought my 
lunch (a baked-ham sandwich and 
a bottle of beer), and with it a time¬ 
table and a route map. Today was 
Sunday. We were scheduled to 
reach Seattle at 8:55 on Tuesday 
morning. There were many sched¬ 
uled stops along the way. The first 
was Milwaukee. Among the other 
important stops were Minneapolis; 
Fargo, North Dakota; Havre, Mon¬ 
tana, and Spokane. We would cross 
the Rockies at East Glacier, Mon¬ 
tana, in Glacier National Park, and 
cross the Cascades a few miles east 
of Seattle. Our route was due north 
to Milwaukee, then northwest to 
Minot, North Dakota, then west 
along the Canadian border. It was 
the most northerly, the most win¬ 
try railroad route in the country. I 
ate my sandwich and drank my cold 
beer, and looked out at an empty, 
rolling countryside glazed with 
pristine snow. We were only in 
southern Wisconsin. But it already 
looked like Siberia. 

I remember Milwaukee as a dark 
and crowded station platform, and 
a bustle in the corridor outside my 
door, and a man's voice: “... just 
terrific. I feel relaxed and lazy al¬ 
ready.” And then acres and acres of 
crowded sidetracks. I looked down 
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from my eminence on a desolation 
of bent and battered coaches and 
freight cars and stranded, rusting 
locomotives. These were the dis¬ 
cards of the railroad world, the 
wrecks. There were bashed-in sides 
and rear ends crushed into accor¬ 
dion pleats and missing wheels and 
boxcar doors spilled out on the 
ground. It was a vanished world, a 
nineteenth-century world of corpo¬ 
rate indifference or innocence, or 
both. I wondered how it would feel 
at an airport to taxi out for takeoff 
past rows of crashed and broken 
and abandoned planes. 

The other innocence —the inno¬ 
cence of the countryside —re¬ 
turned. It was abrupt and almost 
metaphorically emphatic. We moved 
slowly through the ultimate out¬ 
skirts—the last industrial vacant 
lots—and the first fields and pas¬ 
tures appeared. Something burst 
into the air overhead. It was a 
bird—a big, gaudy, purple-and-red- 
and-golden bird. It came sailing 
down past my window. It landed in 
a bristle of fencerow brush and 
scurried out of sight. The Empire 
Builder had somehow flushed a 
cock pheasant. 

I sat in my swivel armchair and 
watched the passing scene. The 
track curved slightly, and I could 
see the locomotives, the mail car, 
the baggage car, a coach. And then 
the black mouth of a tunnel. It 
loomed and engulfed us. I sat in an 
absolute, an impenetrable, an al¬ 
most palpable dark. There was only 
a sense of motion and the clickety, 
clackety, click of iron on iron. I 
thought of Agatha Christie. I 
thought of Graham Greene. I 
thought of The Lady Vanishes. I 
had never felt so completely on a 
train. A minute passed —a long, 
long minute. Then daylight flooded 
back. I hardly dared look at the 
sofa. There was almost certainly a 
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From the Terrace 


body sprawling there with a knife 
thrust deep in its back. 

The dining car was the first car 
ahead of the sleeper, and the res¬ 
taurant occupied the whole of the 
upper deck. The kitchen was below. 
The food was passed up by dumb¬ 
waiter to a serving pantry in the 
middle of the car. There were eigh¬ 
teen tables for four, and they were 
laid with pale beige tablecloths and 
dark brown napkins, and each had 
a vase of fresh yellow chrysanthe¬ 
mums. The china was white and 
delicately ringed around the rim in 
burnt orange and black. It was also 
delicately made—as thin as the 
china one would expect to find in a 
first-class restaurant. The seats 
were upholstered in a rust-colored 
tweed and trimmed with dark 
brown leather, and they were wide 
and comfortable. The diner had, I 
thought as the steward led me up 
the aisle, almost the look and feel of 
a club. 

My companions at table were a 
bald, hawk-nosed man of around 
fifty and a heavyset couple in their 
forties. The menu offered stuffed 
breast of chicken, roast prime ribs 
of beef, baked rainbow trout with 
crabmeat stuffing, grilled ham 
steak with pineapple ring and ten- 
ounce New York strip steak with 
mushroom caps. I ordered the rain¬ 
bow trout, and it was good—very 
good. And it was modestly priced: 
$5.95. Before it, I had a dry Martini 
($1.75), and with it I had a half bot¬ 
tle of rose ($2.50). The couple across 
the table were of a kind I had often 
seen before in restaurants. They 
sat together in amity, but they 
never exchanged a word. They ate 
and drank (three Scotches each, 
rare prime ribs of beef, two half 
bottles of wine, pecan pie and cof¬ 
fee) in silence, a concentrated, rav¬ 
enous silence. They had just been 
served their first Scotch when I sat 
down, and they were finished and 
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If an electric train 
will stand up to 
midwinter in 
North Dakota and 
Montana, it will 
stand up 
to anything. 
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up and gone before I had taken two 
bites of fish. 

The man beside me was eating 
steak and drinking beer. He 
watched the waiter bring me my 
drink. He watched me take a swal¬ 
low. He leaned forward. “Going 
far?” 

I told him yes, all the way to 
Seattle 

He nodded. “I live in St. Paul,” he 
said. He took a quick bite and gave 
me a friendly stare. “I could have 
been home five hours ago by j et. But 
what the hell! I mean this thing 
about speed. I played three rubbers 
of bridge with some folks that got 
off at Milwaukee. I read Milling & 
Baking News from cover to cover. I 
worked a crossword puzzle. I even 
stretched out and took a little nap. 
And now I’m having a nice, quiet 
dinner with plenty of room for my 
legs. Fm enjoying myself. There 
used to be a slogan: ‘Getting there 
is half the fun/ That always made 
me laugh.” 

“Laugh?” I said. 

“It was an airline slogan,” he 
said. It wasn’t, of course; it was a 
steamship slogan. But I let it pass. I 
liked it better his way. 

I woke up, as I often do, in what felt 
like the middle of the night. I 
looked at my watch: twenty min¬ 
utes past three. I lay for a moment 
in the sensual grip of pure comfort. 
The sheets were soft, the pillow was 
just firm enough, and it was diffi¬ 
cult to believe that I was lying in a 
berth. It was six-and-a-half feet 


long and at least as wide as my twin 
bed at home. I rolled over to settle 
into sleep again—and smelled 
something. It was faint, but ex¬ 
plicit, and familiar. It was deeply, 
nostalgically familiar. It was, in¬ 
credibly, the smell of skunk. 

When I awakened again, it was 
morning. The light between the 
curtains at the window looked like 
early morning, but my watch said 
almost 8:00. I crawled over to the 
window and looked out at a world of 
gray and white. It was snowing— 
snowing hard, and blowing. There 
was nothing to see but snow on the 
ground and snow in the air and a 
lowering pale-gray sky. And then a 
spot of color appeared, a moving 
spot of yellow. It was a school bus. I 
watched the bus moving serenely 
through the driving, drifting snow, 
and wondered. I marveled. This 
wasn’t Siberia; it was somewhere 
in North Dakota. But it was truly 
another country. In all the years I 
had lived in the East, in the New 
York metropolitan area, I had never 
seen a school bus venture out in 
anything more threatening than a. 
couple of inches of snow. 

The waiter came swinging up the 
aisle with a big, silvery pot of cof¬ 
fee. We were experiencing a period 
of turbulence, and he moved with 
the balanced grace of a dancer. He 
stopped at my table, swung into 
position, tilted the pot and nicely, 
cleanly, filled my cup. I thanked 
him for an impressive perform¬ 
ance. 

“Thank you” he said. “But it’s 
just a little knack you get used to. 
The only trouble I ever have is 
when I’m home in my home in Min¬ 
neapolis. I have a real hard time 
pouring out my coffee with that 
kitchen table standing there so 
still.” 

The diner was full this morning, 
with people waiting for seats. None 
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of the faces looked familiar. About 
half of them looked like college stu¬ 
dents. The other half looked like 
their grandparents. A young man 
up the aisle from me wore a Buffalo 
Bill moustache and a flat-crowned 
cowboy hat pinned up in front like a 
Pony Express rider's. But his 
breakfast was a toasted Danish 
pastry and a Coke. 

I shared my table with a some¬ 
what collegiate-looking couple in 
their fifties. They were, the man 
told me, from Michigan—from Ann 
Arbor. I mentioned the university. 
“No," he said, “Fm not an academ¬ 
ic, but we do lead a university life. I 
have a dry-cleaning establishment 
near the campus, and the business 
lives and breathes with the stu¬ 
dents. When it's spring vacation at 
the university, it's spring vacation 
for us. We've tried a lot of things, a 
lot of different places, and we've 
sort of settled for the train. We 
travel just for pleasure. There's 
nothing like a train for recharging 
the battery. We eat and sleep and 
read and play cards and enjoy the 
scenery. Especially eat. I'm not 
much of a glutton, but the minute I 
get on the train I'm hungry. I'm al¬ 
ways waiting for the next meal. I 
don't know—there's always some¬ 
thing interesting going on. Last 
year, we had dinner one night with 
an Americana historian. A fas¬ 
cinating man. He told us the whole 
story of Chief Joseph. But I'm also 
satisfied to just enjoy the sights. 
There's always something to see. 
Or to— Let me tell you something 
strange. I woke up in the middle of 
last night, and it was the damned¬ 
est thing! It was really weird. I 
smelled a skunk!" 

I stayed on alone at the breakfast 
table for another cup of coffee, and 
I was presently joined by a young 
Amtrak official named Gary Er- 
ford—the manager of Amtrak's 
Onboard Services in Seattle. Er- 


We twisted 
and turned and 
crawled through 
snowshed tunnels 
and I looked dizzily 
down into sheer 
chasms. 

ford was wearing the Amtrak uni¬ 
form; navy blue suit, yellow shirt, 
blue necktie. “I'm not really work¬ 
ing," he told me. “I've been back in 
Chicago for a visit with my dad. My 
dad is an old railroad man—he was 
with the Burlington Northern — 
and I guess he's probably why I 
took up railroading. It didn't look 
too promising when I started out. I 
think we're definitely part of the fu¬ 
ture now. Anyway—I don't want to 
sound like your captain speaking, 
but I thought you might be inter¬ 
ested in a few things. You may be 
wondering why we picked this par¬ 
ticular route—it’s the Great North¬ 
ern route, you know—to inaugurate 
our new Superliner series. Well, the 
reason is this. It's the toughest 
route in the country. If an all-elec¬ 
tric train will stand up to midwin¬ 
ter in North Dakota and Montana 
and through the Rockies, it will 
stand up to anything. This isn't the 
coldest day of the year, but"—he 
nodded toward the window—“the 
temperature out there half an hour 
ago was 5 below, with a windchill 
factor bringing it down to almost 
minus 20. In summer, it's the other 
extreme. A high of 115 is nothing. 
We've got a big investment here, so 
we want to make sure. The sleeping 
car you're in is brand-new. It just 
came out of the Pullman plant, and 
it carries a price tag of three-quar¬ 
ters of a million dollars. This diner 
is also on its maiden run. It was de¬ 
signed by airline engineers, and it 
cost almost a million. But our gal¬ 
ley isn't an airline galley. It's a real 



restaurant kitchen. Maybe you'd 
like to go down and meet the chef 
and take a look around." 

A narrow, winding staircase led 
down to the kitchen from a corner 
of the pantry. The rear half of the 
kitchen was storage room and scul¬ 
lery, and two white-coated men 
were working there. The other half 
was the kitchen proper. The chef 
was a big, pale, raw-boned man in 
his early fifties named Parlin Nien- 
haus. He was standing at a com¬ 
plexity of ranges, drinking a cup of 
coffee. “That's right," he told me. 
“We're all-electric here—electric 
grill, microwave oven, four convec¬ 
tion ovens. That makes a big dif¬ 
ference. I'm old enough to have 
seen it all. I started out in 1944, 
cooking with soft coal, charcoal and 
paper. Then, in 1946, we moved up 
to gas. We cooked with gas till 1972, 
and then they switched us to 
pressed sawdust—what they called 
Pres-To-Logs. Electric is better, 
cleaner, quicker. The only thing 
that hasn't changed is our ap¬ 
proach to cooking. All the meat we 
serve comes into this kitchen raw. 
You'll never get a precooked steak 
or roast on this train. I've been a 
chef since 1949. Those are my cooks 
down there cleaning up. One of 
them is fry cook and baker. The 
other is vegetable man. My depart¬ 
ment is soups and meats. Except 
when I'm at home. My wife does the 
cooking there. That's one thing we 
never argue about. She cooks it and 
I eat it. I've never had any cause for 
complaint." 

He swallowed the last of his cof¬ 
fee and set the cup down on a coun¬ 
ter. Erford picked it up. 

“We're new in almost every di¬ 
rection," he said. “I suppose you've 
noticed our china." 

I said I had. I said I thought it 
was unusually handsome, unusual¬ 
ly elegant. 

Erford nodded. “I think so, too," 
he said. “But it's also something 
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else...He slammed the cup 
against the edge of the metal coun¬ 
ter. “It’s also practically unbreak¬ 
able. Corning developed it. It’s 
some special kind of glass ceramic,” 

When I got back to my room, I 
found the porter there, making up 
my berth. I sat down in the chair by 
the window. The snow had almost 
stopped, and the sky had lightened 
and lifted. But the countryside 
looked, if anything, even more des¬ 
olate than before—a rolling empti¬ 
ness of snowy fields, an occasional 
skeleton tree, a half-buried barbed- 
wire fence. 

“It looks pretty grim out there,” I 
said. 

The porter shoved the berth into 
its daytime metamorphosis and 
smiled. “Well,” he said. “I’ll tellyou 
what they say around here. They 
say when a crow wants to fly 
through this country he's got to 
pack a lunch.” 

Half awake, half dreaming, my 
book half open on my lap, I sat 
stretched out at the window like a 
clubman in his favorite easy chair. 
I felt a stir of appetite, and thought 
of the man from Ann Arbor. It was 
almost time for lunch. Almost, but 
not quite. I took up my book and 
read a page, and put it down. It was 
snowing again, and blowing. A 
patch of blue emerged in the white. 
It was a house, a barn, a crossroads 
garage—standing alone and deep 
in drifted snow and painted a pale 
but thrusting shade of blue. I 
stared at it in a state of startle- 
ment, with a sense of visitation—a 
sense, almost, of deja vu. I had seen 
it before, and more than once, but 
only in my imagination, only in my 
mind. It was the blue hotel of Ste¬ 
phen Crane's story: “The Palace 
Hotel at Fort Romper was painted a 
light blue, a shade that is on the 
legs of a kind of heron, causing the 
bird to declare its position against 



any background. The Palace Hotel, 
then, was always screaming and 
howling in .. . the dazzling winter 
landscape of Nebraska.” It gave me 
a funny feeling. I went in to lunch 
remembering old Scully and the 
Easterner and the cowboy, and the 
doomed and disdainful Swede jab¬ 
bing out “harpoon-fashion with his 
fork to pinion a biscuit.” It was as if 
at last I had actually seen them. 

There was a knock on my bedroom 
door. It was the porter. He said we 
were coming into Havre. He pro¬ 
nounced it, in the local fashion, 
“Haver.” “Havre is a twenty-five- 
minute stop,” he said. “I thought 
you might like to get out and 
stretch your legs. See the sights. 
But don't forget your coat.” 

I got into my coat and went up 
the corridor and down the stairs 
and out onto a wide promenade 
platform recently cleared of snow. 
The air was crisp, and it was snow¬ 
ing a thin, dry, pellety snow. There 
were people with luggage coming 
off the train and people with lug¬ 
gage heading toward the coaches. I 
looked at the station—a two-story 
building of red and yellow brick. A 
main street, with a handful of an¬ 
gle-parked cars, paralleled the 
platform. It seemed to be lined with 
bars and cafes. Around the corner 
was a more imposing building: 
“Downtowner Serv-Ur-Self Furni¬ 
ture.” Beyond the town, a mile or so 
to the south, I could see the bulge of 
big, round, treeless hills. Those 
were the sights. I saw the couple 


from Ann Arbor. I saw the heavy- 
set couple of Sunday night, stroll¬ 
ing together in silence. I saw the 
young man in the Pony Express 
hat. Parlin Nienhaus, pale-faced 
and wearing only his thin white 
cotton coat, nodded to me from the 
open door of his kitchen. “Feels 
good, doesn’t it?” he said. “Better 
than a nap.” A string of boys and 
girls with skis and bulging ruck¬ 
sacks trooped by. Gary Erford ap¬ 
peared at my elbow. “Interesting, 
isn't it?” he said. “All these people. 
That’s something I meant to tell 
you. Amtrak is a winter lifeline up 
here in the high plains. This has 
been a mild winter. But most years 
the roads are blocked for days at a 
time by ten- and fifteen-foot drifts. 
And, of course, you can never count 
on landing a plane. We move the 
folks from town to town.” The 
whistle blew twice. Erford moved 
off at a trot toward the coaches. I 
walked back to the sleeper. The 
porter was standing in the lower 
foyer. 

“Enjoy yourself?” he said. 
“Didn’t freeze nothing?” 

I said I hadn’t really noticed the 
cold. 

“That’s the trouble,” he said. 
“You don’t, right off. But the tem¬ 
perature out there is seven above, 
and with this wind it’s probably ten 
below. But you know something? 
The people who live out here in this 
country, they love it. Wouldn’t live 
anywhere else. Or so they like to 
tell me.” 

The rounded hills to the south grew 
higher, climbing and tumbling and 
piling up on the far horizon, and 
their summits were hazy with spin¬ 
drift snow. We passed through 
Shelby (bars, cafes and the Rain¬ 
bow Hotel), and through a wander¬ 
ing, fenceless range, where a herd 
of twenty or thirty shaggy horses 
grazed in knee-deep snow, and 
through the town of Cut Bank 
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(bars, cafes and the Glacier Motor 
Hotel), and under a hilltop obelisk 
(a ten-foot pillar of orange-colored 
stone honoring a regional hero), 
and then the hills were no longer 
hills but merely foothills, and we 
were in the mountains. We were 
twisting and turning and crawling 
through snowshed tunnels, and I 
was looking dizzily down from my 
suddenly acrophobic terrace into 
sheer and bottomless chasms and 
up through a precipitous forest of 
pine and fir to naked rockand a fad¬ 
ing sunset sky. It was almost six 
o’clock, almost time for dinner. We 
would be in the mountains, still 
creeping from ledge to ledge, until 
the smallest hours of the night. I 
rang for the porter, and ordered a 
double Martini. 

“It’s easy to see that you’re not 
from this neck of the woods,” the 
man across the table told me. I was 
dining (on an excellent slice of Par- 
lin Nienhaus’s rare roast beef) with 
a couple named Johnson and a busi¬ 
ness associate of theirs. They were 
all from Fargo, and were on their 
way to a meeting in Seattle. “The 
Johnsons are the Smiths and 
Joneses of North Dakota,” Johnson 
went on. “The same for Minnesota. 
I’m one of I don’t know how many 
thousand.” He gave his friend an 
ambiguous glance. “There was this 
buddy I knew in Korea. He came to 
Fargo and called me up, and we got 
together, and he said it seemed to 
him that everybody he’d met since 
he got into town was named John¬ 
son. How come? I said, ‘Look out 
the window. Over there across the 
street. That sign on that big build¬ 
ing there.’ So he looked. The sign 
said ‘The Johnson Manufacturing 
Company.’ And he said, ‘Oh—I see 
what you mean.’ ” 

Johnson’s friend gave me a look. 
“You never heard that story be¬ 
fore?” he said. 

I shook my head. 


The Seattle railroad 
station soared in all 
its red brick, 
battlemented, bell- 
towered Victorian 
grandeur. 


“Then I’ve got another good one 
for you,” he said. “These two guys 
met, and the first one said, ‘Hey— 
who was that lady I seen you with 
last night?’ And the other guy 
said....” 

We were still winding our way 
through mountains when I woke up 
and looked out the next morning. 
The mountains were, the timetable 
showed me, the Cascades, in west¬ 
ern Washington. They looked much 
the same as last night’s Rockies— 
fir and pine, snow and ice, canyons, 
misty peaks. But they somehow 
seemed less eerily acrophobic. Per¬ 
haps it was the cheerier light of 
morning. Something up ahead 
caught my eye. It looked like a herd 
of horses. I got a closer look. They 
weren’t horses—they were elk. 
There were seven of them —five 
adults and two that I took to be 
yearlings. I looked down on the big, 
brown backs, the delicate, deerlike 
heads, as we passed. They stood 
there in a ragged row, regarding 
the train with a kind of bored at¬ 
tention. They might have been a 
crew of trackmen interrupted in 
their work, waiting stolidly for the 
train to pass. 

The talk at my table at breakfast 
was of snowmobiles. I went back to 
my room with the understanding 
that the snowmobile was indis¬ 
pensable to life in the high plains in 
winter. After the past two days, I 
thought it might even be true. We 
were due to arrive in Seattle in less 


than half an hour. I locked my bag 
and got out my coat and sat down at 
the window to wait. We had still 
been in the mountains, still deep in 
winter, at breakfast, but now the 
season was changing. We were com¬ 
ing down from the heights, and the 
snow was thinning and melting 
away in patches. The patches of 
snow became puddles. The puddles 
dried into mud and weedy yellow 
grass. The grass began to green. 
The sun came out. The sky was 
blue. We passed the first of dozens 
of Boeing plants, a Boeing landing 
field, a stadium. The Seattle rail¬ 
road station—the King Street Sta¬ 
tion—came distantly, imposingly, 
into view. It soared in all its red 
brick, battlemented, bell-towered 
Victorian grandeur, and around it 
lay an ordered landscape of drive¬ 
ways and walkways and rich green 
lawns and flower beds ablaze with 
the red of rhododendrons and the 
blues and purples and whites and 
yellows of crocuses and hyacinths 
and daffodils. I picked up my bag 
and hung my coat over my arm and 
walked away from winter and into 
the verdancy of spring. □ 
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American International 
offers the exciting 
new 


^Number of free miles varies by location, excess 
miles at 20< per mile. Cars must be returned to the 
renting location. Locations near most major airports. 




license areas available. 


Select 




Any day/any city, 
subject to availability. 


Autohansa 

rent a car 


» In the U.S.A./ln Europe 

For reservations call toll free 800-527-0202. 

In Texas 800-442-5757/In Alaska and Hawaii 800-527-0160. 








Altered States 

by Sylvia Bursztyn 
and Barry Tuniek 


Across 

1 Desperado 
7 Lawyers’ state¬ 
ments 

13 Crude hut (SW 

U.S.) 

18 Harsh shriek 

19 Stones or Hills 

21 Spicy odor 

22 Four 

quarters—or the 
’79 Susan 

24 Extend, as a sub¬ 
scription 

25 Van Gogh locale 

26 Cobs’ mates 

27 Prefix with verse 
or vesty 

28 Melancholically 

29 Aerie 

30 Exceeded 55 

31 29 A sound 

33 Peau de —; rich 
cloth 

34 Spore 

35 Scorch 

36 Leghorn’s output 

39 Wheeled vehicle 

40 Gratuity leaver 

43 Buffed leather 

44 Wolves in Juarez 

46 Trip extender 

47 -out; drugged 

48 Very foolish per¬ 
son 

49 Single 

50 Certain smacks 
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51 Disregard 

54 Lure 

55 — combat 

56 Taste, e.g. 

57 French summer 

58 Two-bagger 
(abbr.) 

59 Ovid work 

61 Kind of snorter 

62 Thor’s stepson 

63 Zeus temple site 

64 Absconded 

65 On the briny 

66 Happened to 

68 Perfect paradigms 

69 Idi kin 

70 Bailed 

71 Transfix 

72 Actress 
Margaret; foil for 
Groucho 

73 “Abby” Van — 

74 Carnivores’ 
dishes 

75 Irish county 

76 Legendary bird 

77 Edgar’s 
nickname 

79 E = MC 2 com 
ponent 

80 — fide 

81 Becomes known 
83 Cheerful 

85 Scottish hillside 

86 Sail bearer 

90 Shades of blue 


92 Former 8th mo. 

93 Worried exclama¬ 
tion 

94 Inter-mountain 
lowlands 

95 Urbane 

96 Got ready to deal 

100 — tete 

101 Red-brown 
horses 

102 Wanderers 

103 Bowman Isaac 

104 Marie Antoinette 
et al. 

105 Mother Goose 
output 

Down 

1 Dark yellow 

2 Russian mountains 

3 Doctrine 

4 Triangle sides 

5 Expert 

6 Tall tale 

7 Stigmatize 

8 Stewart & Carew 

9 UN labor grp. 

10 Cloth measure 

11 Like some cigaret¬ 
tes 


12 Trap 

13 Jolts 

14 Regions 

15 Apt. landlord’s 
option 

16 Earhart namesakes 

17 Counselor 

18 Look at closely — 
or the opposite 

20 Erstwhile raisin 
23 Fodder 

30 Prophet 

31 Varied history 

32 Pluto’s realm 

34 Murphy; tater 

35 When in Juarez 

37 Interpreted falsely 

38 Furzes 

40 Defensible 

41 J.P. Morgan’s 
reply when asked 
what the market 
would do 

42 Non-prose writer 

43 Tics 

45 Hallowe’en shout 

46 Rub-a- 

47 Wrenched muscle 

48 Parsonages 

50 Stupefied 

51 Disregard 

52 St-; SE French 

city 

53 Meal 
55 Greek 


56 Navigation 
dangers 

59 “On the Water- 
front’’ star 

60 Double folds of 
cloth 

65 Bullets, grenades 
(colloq.) 

67 Swiss river 

68 Hippie locution 

69 Lee of song 

71 Unripe 

72 Force unit 

73 Wine aroma 

75 Kitchen appliance 

76 Criticizes severely 
78 Rubbish 

80 Thin nail 
82 S&L client 

84 Gods’ blood 

85 Give the benedic¬ 
tion 

86 Sir’s counterpart 

87 Coeur d’—; Idaho 
tribe 

88 Factions 

89 Disapproving 
noises 

91 Playwright 
O’Casey 

93 Every, to Ernst 

94 VHF segment 

97 TGIF time (abbr.) 

98 Swamp 

99 Regal initials 

Answers to 
puzzle on page 
66 . 
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The original, indispensable 

KUJGE BAG 

The “No-Waiter” 

A six piece set in one easy to carry-on 
... for overnight or around the world. 


Two time TV Emmy Award Winner Stan Hart: “The Kluge 
Bag is the best. The only piece of luggage I ever use. ” 
Pennsylvania cattleman Robert Johnson: “For quality, 
convenience, organization, the Kluge Bag tops any set of 
luggage Tve ever used. ” 

DRG Record Company President Hugh Fordin: “One 
carry-on piece sure beats three or four check-in bags. I’m 
delighted. ” 


Here’s the famous original you’ll see on the Concorde, 
the Air-Shuttle to Washington, the commuter out of 
O’Hare. The Kluge Bag. The only combination over- 
nighter and fortnighter in the world. 

And the only bag that's as easy to carry to the last 
airline gate with a complete wardrobe as it is with a 
single change of clothing. 

A “no waiter’’ you never check in. Never have to wait 
for at the baggage counter. 

Extra Comfort and Convenience 

You’ll use the Kluge Bag like a week-ender, too, 
because it's just as easy to carry on and a whole lot 
better. Better because nothing gets wrinkled or 
creased... because you have extra room for all the 
reports and papers you need, the tennis things you 
may or may not use, the sweater you'd like to be able 
to knock around in at night, and to bring back anything 
from reports to a new suit you pick up on your trip. (You 
can prove it yourself at our risk!) 



Beautifully Organized 

The almost infinite flexibility is the result of an or¬ 
ganization system designed by Peter Kluge, an inter¬ 
national businessman, who travels constantly, from 
Chicago to Dallas, New York, Los Angeles, to Europe 
and the Middle East, never sure if he’ll be away two 
days or two weeks, or of the clothing he’ll need. 

So, in one lightweight, compact, easy-to-carry 
handle or shoulder bag you get (1) a garment bag that 
holds two suits, (2) a pullman case, (3) a week-ender, 
(4) a tote-tennis bag, (5) a toilet-accessories kit, (6) a 
laundry-wet stuff bag... plus a full-size portfolio. 
Compartmentalized for easy access to your shirts, 
ties and belts; shoes and socks; underwear; suits, 
slacks and jackets; sportswear, sweater, bathrobe; 
business reports and papers. Anything and every¬ 
thing you need. 



One VS. Two, Three or Four 

You can’t even begin to compare the ease and 
convenience of the Kluge (rhymes with huge) Bag with 
the bulky, heavy, loaded-down check-in luggage you 
usually carry on trips of three, four or more days. 

The Kluge Bag alone easily outcarries a garment 
bag, a weekender or pullman plus a dispatch case. It 
not only looks better, weighs less, it’s also much easier 
to carry and leaves your hands free to get your wallet 
or ticket. The Kluge Bag comes with a specially de¬ 
signed hook which allows you to hang it in the garment 
compartment of the plane. Most important of all, only 
the Kluge Bag is always ready when you are to get off 
the plane. 

Top Quality Construction 



Simply, there’s no other piece of luggage anything 
like this. Beautifully made of top-quality rayon, the 
material that's most often used in expensive luggage 
today because it’s as strong as it is light, and will retain 
its beauty through years of use and abuse, the Kluge 
Bag is available in natural canvascolor with rich brown 
piping and in striking solid black diamond and brown 
trim. 

Outside there are three sectional zippers, so you 
can get to anything in a second, with security snap 
locks and an over-all snap lock safety strap, plus 
comfortable carrying handles and the adjustable 
burden-bearing shoulder strap. 

Inside, a fold-up rigid 


bottom supports every¬ 
thing you can carry in 
the zippered main com¬ 
partment. The fittings 
and details are equally 
impressive, like a tie 
rack, a fitted compart¬ 
ment for toiletries, a 
zippered compartment 
for valuables, pockets 
for cards, notes, keys 
and more Plus a huge 


Unique Shoulder 
Carry System 


volume portfolio. Everything you need to make pack¬ 
ing and traveling for days or weeks easier and faster 
than it’s ever been before. Yet fully packed the Kluge 
Bag is just 18" high by 23" long and 12" deep. 

Only $49.95! 

Most extraordinary of all, though, is the price. At 
$90 and $100, which is the price you’d probably have 
to spend in a fine retail store, the Kluge Bag would be 
an excellent value. At $49.95 plus $3.60 shipping 
and handling, it's absolutely unbeatable. 

A price that’s possible because we’re able to 
commit for an entire manufacturing run, and to 
eliminate salesmen, distributors and retailers and 
their costs by selling direct. 

No Risk Trial 

Now we invite you to try the Kluge Bag for yourself 
— for 30 days without risk or obligation. Don't worry 
about how you handle it. Nothing will hurt it. You must 
be convinced that it's the finest, most useful, conve¬ 
nient and versatile piece of luggage on the market 
today, a time and trouble saver, the perfect piece for 
every trip, or return it for a complete refund. No ques¬ 
tions asked. 

CALL 800-228-5959 

Nebraska residents call 800-642-8777 
(In operation 24 hours, 7 days a week) 

The Kluge Bag is also available with rich belting 
leather trim. The price is just $70.00 plus $3.60 ship¬ 
ping and handling. 

NEW! As a result of thousands of calls, an all leather 
Kluge Bag is finally available. Made of the finest, 
softest, most durable dark brown leather, it can only 
be used with pride. Only $200.00 plus $3.60 ship¬ 
ping and handling. When ordering, please specify: 
the ALL LEATHER Kluge Bag. 

To order with any major credit card, just call us at the 
toll free number above. Or send your check to Dimen¬ 
sions Unlimited, Inc. at the address below. (Illinois 
residents please add 6% sales tax.) Be sure to specify 
natural or black with vinyl.or leather trim, or the new 
ALL LEATHER. Take the lug out of luggage, the wait 
out of baggage. 



Dept 12 9471 //VG 

400 S. Edward Street 
Mt. Prospect, IL 60056 
©Dimensions Unlimited, Inc. 1981 
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Traveling by Amtrak 


Things \bu Should Know 


Train Conductor: He or she is in 
charge of the train and all on-board per¬ 
sonnel. The conductor’s responsibilities 
include the safety of all passengers 
aboard, the proper accommodation of 
all travelers and the collection of 
tickets. 

Passenger Service Employees: They 
are on board on all long-distance trains 
and in club and sleeping cars. They are 
ready and willing to answer your ques¬ 
tions, help with your baggage, provide 
pillows on overnight trips and assist 
you throughout your trip. 

About Reservations: Reservations are 
required for all club- and sleeping-car 
accommodations and for coach travel 
on all trains indicated in Amtrak’s 
timetables as “All Reserved” trains. 
Coach reservations are available on 
certain other trains as shown in the 
“Services” listings below each train in 
the timetable. Reservations will be au¬ 
tomatically canceled if tickets are not 
purchased within a given time limit. 
Passengers whose travel plans change 
should cancel their reservations as soon 
as possible—and no later than thirty 
minutes before scheduled departure— 
to avoid a service charge. 

For Special Assistance: Will you need 
a wheelchair, special food service or as¬ 
sistance with baggage or boarding a 
train? We will be better able to help if 
you let us know in advance of your trip 
by calling the toll-free reservations 
number. 

Stopovers: Coach tickets purchased at 
regular fares allow you to stop over 
anywhere along your route at no addi¬ 
tional charge, as long as you reach the 
final destination before your ticket ex¬ 
pires. Stopovers do not apply to re¬ 
served coach, club-car or sleeping-car 
accommodations, nor on Metroliner 
and most excursion tickets. 

Unaccompanied Children: Unaccom¬ 
panied children eight through eleven 
years of age may travel on Amtrak 
trains under certain conditions and 


with prior approval by Amtrak; how¬ 
ever, full adult fares will be charged. 
Consult agent for further information. 

Smoking: Smoking is permitted in 
club, cafe, lounge and sleeping cars and 
in other areas specifically identified as 
smoking areas. Smoking is not permit¬ 
ted in full-service dining cars. 

Red Cap Service: Free assistance with 
baggage is available from red cap at¬ 
tendants at most major stations. 

Baggage—Carry-on Limitations: 

When checked baggage service is avail¬ 
able, passengers may carry only per¬ 
sonal baggage needed en route (and not 
more than two pieces per passenger) 
into a coach. Sleeping-car passengers 
may carry on board any baggage that 
can be safely stowed within their 
rooms. Amtrak cannot accept responsi¬ 
bility for passengers’ carry-on baggage. 

Checked Baggage Allowance: On 

trains with checked baggage service, 
each ticketed passenger may check up 
to three pieces of baggage without 
charge (not to exceed 75 pounds per 
piece or 150 pounds total). Baggage 
must bear the name and address of the 
passenger and must be checked no later 
than thirty minutes before scheduled 
departure. Certain items cannot be ac¬ 
cepted as checked baggage. Consult 
agent. 

Lost Articles: If you have lost or left 
articles on the train, please advise the 
baggage agent immediately upon ar¬ 
rival. 

Pets on Trains: No animals, with the 
exception of guide dogs accompanying 
blind or deaf passengers, are permitted 
on Amtrak trains. 

Customs and Immigration: U.S. cit¬ 
izens crossing the Canadian border are 
not required to have passports, but 
should carry identification papers to 
speed the inspection process. Proof of 


Amtrak 


prior possession of foreign-made arti¬ 
cles, such as cameras, jewelry or furs, 
taken across the border should be car¬ 
ried. A returning U. S. citizen is granted 
a $100 exemption based on the fair re¬ 
tail value of each item where acquired, 
but a $10 exemption applies where the 
stay in Canada is under forty-eight 
hours. Alcoholic beverages in excess of 
the one-quart limitation are subject to 
duty and internal revenue tax. 
Passenger Response on Service: We 
encourage you to give us the benefit of 
any comments, compliments or sug¬ 
gestions you may have regarding! 
Amtrak service, since they help us eval-1 
uate both our problems and our sue-1 
cesses. ! 

Send comments to Office of Cus¬ 
tomer Relations, Amtrak, P.O. Box 
2709, Washington, D.C. 20013. (Note: to 
expedite handling, always include your 
ticket receipt.) 

Refunds: If you have purchased your 
tickets but do not travel, you may ob¬ 
tain your refund by returning them to | 
any Amtrak ticket office. If this method j 
is not convenient, you may send your| 
tickets for processing to: Customer Re- 
funds, P,0. Box 2514, Washington, D.C. 1 
20014. 

Credit Cards: Amtrak accepts Ameri- j 
can Express, C & S, Carte Blanche, Din- 
ers Club, Eurocard, MasterCard andj 
VISA for the purchase of tickets at all j 
Amtrak ticket offices and for the pur-1 
chase of meals aboard club cars and 
long-haul dining cars. Amtrak tours j 
can also be charged on these credit! 
cards. 

Personal Checks: Personal checks will 
be accepted only for the purchase of 
transportation or meal service (plus 
tip), not to exceed the amount of sale. A 
customer must supply a minimum of 
one valid piece of identification. 

Lost, Stolen or Destroyed Tickets: 

Amtrak is not liable for lost, stolen or 
destroyed tickets. Refunds will not be 
authorized. 
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Dollar introduces 


Super Smart 

Rates. 




OP TO 4 0# 

LOWER THAN 
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Renting from Dollar won’t make you a superstar. 
It just makes you super smart. 


SUPER SMART RATES 




No Mileage Charge 
Lowest Rates In The Terminal 
Most Major Credit Cards Accepted 
No Advance Reservations 
needed to save 
up to 40% 



Over 1600 worldwide locations. 

For reservations, see your professional travel 
consultant or call Dollar toll-free: 

800 - 421-6868 

(In California: 1-800-262-1520) 

(In Alaska & Hawaii: 800-421-2624) 


We feature Ford and other fiRe cars. 



RENTACAR 


Super Smart Rates are available at participating Dollar locations. At some locations, 

the number of "no-charge" miles may be limited or low time and mileage rates substituted. 

Exclusive franchises still available in some major cities. For more information write: 

Worldwide Headquarters, 6141 W. Century Bivd.. Los Angeles, CA 90045. Or call: 213-776-8100. 
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HERTZ ANNOUNCES 
ECONOMY FARES 
FOR EVERY DAY OF 
THE WEEK. 



OR THE WEEK. 


AWEEK 

L 


At Hertz, a fuel- 
efficient subcompact, 
like the new Ford 
Escort, is as little as 
$19.99 a day, 
weekends, or $119 a 
week, with unlimited 
mileage. 

If you want to 
travel on weekdays, 
your subcompact will 
cost you just $29.99 a 
day with 100 free miles 
per day. 

We’ve got low Economy 
Fares on larger cars, too. 

And no matter when you 
travel, you get the world’s biggest 
rent-a-car company, with more 
cars, more locations, and 
more people to serve you 
than anybody else. 

These Economy Fares 
are Touring Rates and are 



available at most 
locations. They are 
non-discountable 
and subject to 
change without 
notice. Cars are 
subject to availa¬ 
bility. Gas is not 
included. There are 
restrictions on where 
cars may be 
returned. And in 
some cases, there 
are advance reserva¬ 
tions and minimum day require¬ 
ments. Extra mileage on weekday 
rates will be charged at the rate in 
the city where the car is rented. 

For details, call Hertz at 800- 
® 654-3131. In Hawaii and 
Alaska call 1-800-654- 
HRfhT 8200. In Canada call 

1-800-268-1311. Or call 
your travel consultant. 



WHERE WINNERS RENT. 

HERTZ RENTS FORDS AND OTHER FINE CARS 


® REG Li S PAT OFF © HERTZ SYSTEM INC 1980 
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When mailed outside U.S., appropriate postage must be added. 
Not valid unless information below is completely filled out. 

NAME □ MR. □ MRS. D MS. _ 

TITLE/PROF ESSION ___ 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 


CITY _STATE ZIP_ 

BINGO-GRAM IS THE READER SERVICE OF EAST/ WEST 

EXPIRES MARCH 15, 1981 

181-A 


Please send me the free information des- 
scribed on the adjacent page which corres¬ 
ponds to the following numbers circled 
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INFLIGHT READER SERVICE 

P.O. Box 22688 
Rochester, New York 14692 

















